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REFLECTIONS ON THE BUDGET 


HE fundamental test by which the Budget will be judged is whether 

it will make a worthwhile contribution to our efforts to stop the 

inflationary movement and the rise in prices which has continued with 
little interruption since the war and is the underlying cause of most of our 
domestic difficulties. No Chancellor of the Exchequer has had to face a 
more complex task, arising not so much from the difficulties in the actual 
problems of the Budget, as from anxiety with regard to events abroad and 
the immediate threat of another burst of inflation at home. Mr. Thorney- 
croft has been obliged to take a middle course dictated by the necessity 
of avoiding measures which would lead to a further fall in the value of our 
money and the natural wish to offer some relief from the burden of taxation 
which is almost unbearable and has a bad effect on incentive and effort, 
two qualities which under present conditions are vital if we hope to survive. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had a limited field of manoeuvre in which 
to work and most of the reliefs he has given are practical and workable. 
The allowance for children at ages twelve and seventeen is overdue and 
will be heartily welcome, not only will it give relief but will help the urgent 
national need for higher education. Many will be disappointed that it has 
not been possible to help old age pensioners, but the raising of the income 
tax exemption limit will help many old people. 

The only direct measure which will help to reduce prices and the cost of 
living is the reduction of purchase tax on household goods. This is a bad 
tax and the proposed reduction from 30 per cent. to 15 per cent. is too 
small, it would have been wiser to omit household goods from the tax 
altogether. Under the original rate of tax if a housewife broke a cup and 
saucer the cost of replacing them was increased by 63d., under the new rate 
the increased cost will still be 3d. The remittance of the emergency tax of 
1s. a gallon on petrol will be followed by reductions in the prices of a wide 
range of products which were raised to offset the tax when it was first 
imposed. 

The reliefs to the theatre, sport and the cinema have been welcomed. 
The injurious effect of our taxation on the increasingly competitive shipping 
industry has been obvious for some time and there will be no criticism of the 
Chancellor’s proposed relief, unless it is on the ground that it is not 
sufficient. To what extent the changed allowances for earned income will 
lead to increased incentive, time alone will show, but they are encouraging 
and a move in the right direction and it is unfortunate that the Chancellor 
did not feel able to apply them to a wider field. There will undoubtedly 
be much criticism of the proposal to grant concessions to the higher incomes. 
The critics of the relief to high personal incomes seem to share the common 
belief that the almost unbearably high level of taxation imposed during and 
since the war have been substantially reduced by reductions in the rates of 
taxation. Income tax which was 10s. in the pound has been reduced to 
8s. 6d. and there has been no increase in surtax. Earned income relief has 
been increased. The single, married, and children’s allowances have been 
increased. The reduction in the rates of taxation seem to be important, 
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but on examination of the facts the critics will find that the constant rise 
in inflation and prices has prevented any real reduction in the tax burden. 
Moreover the inflation of money values has drawn large numbers of tax- 
payers into higher income tax brackets in which they have to pay higher 
rates of taxes. After the reliefs now granted in the Budget taxation is still 
at an almost unbearable level, and is higher than in any other country and 
is a personal and national handicap. 

The budget of 1956/57 was described by Mr. Macmillan as a “ savings 
Budget.” He stated in his speech that he intended to place very consider- 
able reliance on the success of the new savings campaign with the whole 
body of the public, adding that compulsory savings through heavy taxation 
must, in the present circumstances, play an important part. The more 
generous terms offered to all savers during the year have led to an increase 
in private savings—which would have been greater if the new securities 
could have been issued earlier in the year. 

It is too soon to form a final opinion on the success or failure of the 
new experiment of Premium Bonds, for the Bonds were not offered until 
November last. In the first month the subscription was £47 millions, but 
the next four months produced only some £17 millions; compared with 
£74 millions in savings certificates, and £2 million in weekly sales of defence 
bonds. It is possible that when the distribution of prizes draws further 
attention to the bonds that subscriptions may increase again, but the 
evidence so far available suggests that the Premium Bonds are not a medium 
which appeals to a large section of the community, and it is not likely to 
lead to a considerable increase in the savings habit. The total sum 
subscribed is not negligible, but it appears to be the result of single 
subscriptions, rather than of continuous effort. 

In 1955/56 total personal incomes rose by 8 per cent, about £12,00 
millions, and personal savings rose to 10 per cent. of the disposable income, 
higher than in any year since the war. This is encouraging, but if the 
savings habit is to grow more rapidly, and to become a really effective help 
in arresting inflation, further action is needed. It is evident that exhortation, 
even if supported by more generous terms, is not enough. It could be 
greatly increased and there is a strong argument for the preparation and 
publication of a statement of the great, inescapable, liabilities which are 
accumulating. After the wonderful performance of our people in the early 
years of the war, there is reason to believe that there is nothing that we 
cannot do if we know the nature and size of the task, and are told all 
the facts. 

Probably the most important announcement in Mr. Thorneycroft’s Budget 
speech was the decision to appoint a Commission to enquire into the 
workings of our monetary and credit system. Such an enquiry is urgently 
required and is long overdue. Contrary to the policy of the United States, 
where enquiries into their monetary policy have been made frequently, no 
systematic and complete study of our finance and industry has been made 
since that which was presided over by Lord Macmillan, and reported 
in 1931. 

After this effort was made, Britain left the Gold Standard and the 
conditions of today have no relation with those considered by the Macmillan 
Committee, whose report is now only of historic interest. Currency 
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questions today are managed by the Exchequer Equalisation Account, 
controlled by the Bank of England and numerous international exchanges. 

The new enquiry to be presided over by Lord Radcliffe, may, if its terms 
of reference are suitable, prove of great value to Ministers and the Treasury 
and the national economy as a whole, and might be particularly helpful to 
our hitherto unsuccessful efforts to arrest inflation and the continual decline 
in the value of our money. 

The Budget is the only occasion which enables us to review our financial 
and economic position, but unfortunately our future will be determined by 
important issues which cannot be included in an annual survey. In this 
connection it is not generally realised that nearly all our monetary affairs 
are in a state of “ planned disorder ”’ arising from the difficulty of extricating 
ourselves from a war economy aggravated by inflation and the rise in the 
cost of living. Governments since the war have not had the courage, the 
resources, and perhaps the time, to take the decisions necessary to deal 
with many urgent problems. The result is that great and inescapable 
liabilities are piling up. Taxation remains at a crushing level and both 
direct and indirect taxes are in some respects illogical and unjust. Local 
Government is in a state of confusion, some of its important functions have 
been taken over by the Government, and it has been reduced to an agent 
of central authority. The boundaries of local authorities are out of relation 
with local conditions. 

The Budget discloses the difficulty of financing the nationalised industries, 
all of which are calling for increased expenditure most of which must be 
found by borrowing from the Government. This is especially true of the 
railways which are running at a loss and will have an accumulated deficit 
of about 125 million pounds by the end of this year. In addition the 
programme of reconstruction will call for an expenditure of the order of 
1,000 million pounds. A similar sum will be required to bring our roads 
up to modern conditions and we hope will enable us to avoid the disgrace 
of having some 250,000 accidents, over 5,000 of these fatal, on our roads 
in one year. An enquiry is urgently needed into the present conditions 
of our National Health and Pension schemes and how they are to be 
financed. These are most serious domestic problems. Today there are 
4,600,000 retirement pensioners and by 1958 the number will be 5,200,000, 
and owing to the increased longevity of our population it is estimated that 
the total will reach 74 million by 1980. At the present rates the cost will 
rise from £450 million to £800 million. The accumulated debit balance 
will amount to £233 million in respect of the year 1965/66 and £309 million 
for 1970/71. 

In addition to all the growing liabilities for our national services and 
industry, in this revolutionary technical and scientific age we must find 
immense sums for capital investment in industry; for example, it is 
estimated that nuclear power development will require an expenditure of 
700 million pounds per annum for some years to come. If we are to 
survive in this new age and hold our own in the face of competition from 
rapidly developing countries overseas—to mention only Germany, Japan, the 
United States and Russia—it is clear that we need a much greater incentive 
than a modest reduction in income tax. Mr. Thorneycroft, by his estimate 
of a substantial increase in revenue from income tax, appears to accept a 
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further increase in inflation in view of the recent movement for increases in 
wages. This appears to be inevitable and the consequences may be 
disastrous. 

The most serious threat to our future is that unless the present industrial 
troubles are resolved by a permanent and reasoned settlement, founded on 
full knowledge of our difficulties at home and abroad, we may destroy the 
confidence of overseas countries in the value of sterling and be driven to 
devalue our money. If this should happen we should no longer be able 
to act as banker to most of the free world on which our economy depends. 
It is the most humiliating feature in our national life today that much of 
our industry, on which our living depends, is regarded as being divided into 
two conflicting sections each striving to obtain a larger share of the national 
product which for the time being has ceased to expand, instead of com- 
bining together in common partnership for the good of all. There is a very 
simple truth which should be realised by all today, namely, for any section 
of the community to try and secure for themselves a larger share in a 
static income they can only get it by taking it from someone else, and that 
can only lead to trouble in the long run and to disaster for a!l concerned. 
The most serious aspect of the recent industrial disputes is the irrespon- 
sibility, which has been encouraged by some leaders, who have declared they 
are not concerned with the effect of the strikes on the country or on the 
export trade, but only with the interests of their members who come before 
the country. Such an attitude can only lead to disaster for the members 
concerned with the strike and for the whole community. 

Such a state of affairs can only be possible because many workers and 
their leaders have no knowledge and understanding of the nature and objects 
of our industry or of its difficulties and the competition it has to meet. 
They are obliged to act without knowing whether the trading profits are 
sufficient not only to pay proper wages but also if they are enough to 
provide adequate depreciation for the plant and to buy new machinery when 


’ the existing plant becomes obsolete. Many of the Trade Unions are well 


aware of the position; the Trades Union Congress has addressed a powerful 
and reasoned appeal to the Institute (British Institute of Management), for 
full information about industry, suggesting that all companies should 
discuss their financial affairs with the workers and give them information 
to make such talks effective. 

The memorandum states— “* What often happens now is that unions go 
into negotiations with only scant knowledge of how employers’ products are 
selling and of the employers’ ability to pay. In such conditions it is impos- 
sible to create mutual confidence. Employers do themselves no good and 
industrial relations much harm if they generate an atmosphere of suspicion 
through secrecy. Whatever the classification of the company, the informa- 
tion necessary for good industrial relations should be made available to the 
appropriate unions.” 

With the provision of full financial and costing information together with 
the readiness to discuss it, the T.U.C. feels that the unions can move 
towards a more constructive association in industry. In such conditions, 
the unions can promote better human relations and bring nearer industrial 
democracy ! 

The present disputes may prove a blessing in disguise if they lead to a 
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settlement based on a partnership in knowledge and understanding, founded 
on the fact that while all wish for higher wages, remuneration and a higher 
standard of life, they can only be achieved if they are related to increased 
production. A settlement whose success depends on the abolition of 
obsolete practices and restrictions adopted in days of depression and 
unemployment which are a formidable obstacle to increased production 
upon which our future depends. The conduct of the recent disputes shows 
that the machinery for industrial negotiation is chaotic and should be 
reorganised on the basis of full understanding and mutual good will. A new 
industrial order cannot be established by a Budget, although a Budget can 
indicate the direction in which we should move, but once achieved it will 
ease the problem of all future Chancellors of the Exchequer and all of us. 
Mr. Thorneycroft was justified in his moderate optimism about our present 
industrial outlook which is basically sound, but his hopes will only be 
realised by a much wider knowledge and understanding of our needs by all 


the people. H. GRAHAM WHITE 





LOSS AND GAIN 


N surveying the international scene it is simpler to begin with the positive 
items because there are few of them. First, there is the Bermuda 
Conference. Even though it did not accomplish very much and failed 

to establish a concerted line of action, it did at least restore a modicum 
of personal cordiality between the heads of the British and the US. 
Governments. After months of strain and mutual recrimination this is 
something to be grateful for. But British public opinion and especially 
British politicians will be very unwise if they adopt the ancient and highly 
damaging American tradition of suspicion and assume that every friendly 
conversation automatically means a “ sell-out.” 

On Monday, March 25, 1957, with much pomp and splendour in Rome’s 
famous Capitol, two treaties were signed by the statesmen of six nations. 
These two treaties between France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg have established an economic and atomic 
community between the signatory nations. This sounds ambitious and on 
the face of it looks most impressive. For the members, also known as 
“ Little Europe,” jointly represent a territory of some 450 thousand square 
miles with a population of 162 millions. It is the purpose of the newly 
born European Economic Community (Euromarket) gradually to reduce and 
finally abolish within a period of seventeen years all customs duties within 
its area. To satisfy France the overseas possessions of the members of 
Little Europe are to be incorporated in the common market. Not only 
customs duties but foreign exchange restrictions and other impediments to 
economic integration are likewise to be reduced and removed. The 
European Atomic Energy Community (Euratom) is to co-ordinate research, 
establish a technical pool, and create among the six nations a common 
market for nuclear raw materials and equipment. 

Nobody imagines that all these objectives can be easily attained. It must 
take a very great deal of determination among the participants to make even 
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a small beginning. Moreover, the scheme presupposes a readiness for self- 
sacrifice which is a heavy strain on the weaker members with immediate 
urgent political and economic preoccupations of their own demanding high 
priority and frequently leading in the very opposite direction from 
integration. “It is Europe’s weakness which makes integration not only a 
necessity but paves the way to it,’’ say the enthusiasts. To which the 
pessimists or realists reply that, with the solitary exception of Western 
Germany whose economy is booming, the remaining five countries, and 
most of all France, have not the necessary strength to pass from pious 
declarations of faith to positive action. In any case one thing is clear: 
even allowing for the hopeful assumption that the final results will create a 
firm foundation for economic liberalism, the intervening processes will 
largely have to be based on central planning and government intervention. 
In this respect the record of Benelux is well worth studying. Since the end 
of the war the three small democracies of Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg have achieved almost complete economic union—agriculture 
constituting the only really serious and characteristic exception. But it has 
taken Benelux twelve years to become a living reality; also an incredible 
amount of work, mutual good will and determination to succeed among all 
concerned. The geographical proximity of the countries involved and 
ancient ties between them facilitated the operation; it has all been done on 
an absolutely voluntary basis. 

Quite obviously the common market project is a much harder and much 
larger undertaking. Nevertheless, the decision of Little Europe to embark 
on this long and tortuous road is highly praiseworthy. Furthermore, it has 
stimulated a number of other countries into the realisation that somehow 
or other they must become associated with this future common market. 
The most popular idea is Great Britain’s scheme of a Free Trade Zone 
for the whole of Western Europe. If this were to be realised, the 
Scandinavians and even Switzerland might overcome their objections and 
come in. But, while welcoming Britain’s proposal, both the members of 
the common market and the others feel a little sceptical about the readiness 
of the United Kingdom to translate words into deeds and feel uneasy about 
the reservations London is making even before any serious preliminary 
discussions take place. Nobody wants to be left out of European economic 
co-operation, but it is by no means certain how Great Britain, or even the 
U.S.A., will react to it when practical results begin to appear. 

Finally, among the more cheerful items on the international scene must 
be listed the visits of the Queen and of the Duke of Edinburgh to a number 
of foreign capitals. Great and genuine enthusiasm meets the royal couple 
wherever they go. In Norway, in Sweden, in Portugal, quite recently in 
France, and shortly in Denmark, they create good will, affection and 
admiration. In this respect the republics are no less fervent than the 
monarchies. Everybody loves a queen, and even in the ancient republic of 
Switzerland the press invariably treats Queen Elizabeth’s peregrinations as 
front-page news, while it is sufficient for the illustrated magazines to put 
her picture on the cover to achieve increased sales. These pageants of 
British royalty are an important and pleasant asset. There can be no doubt 
that the royal couple is performing a valuable service to the nation by 
undertaking such fatiguing trips. Nevertheless, it would be absurd to 
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suppose that here is some kind of adequate compensation for the quite 
unfathomable loss of prestige suffered by Great Britain in recent years, and 
especially since the Suez affair. The weakness and the humiliation of Great 
Britain—no matter whether foreign affairs, the social climate of the country, 
or economics and finance are considered—lie like a dark pall over the 
international scene. This decline surpasses in importance and in its impact 
on world affairs all the other negative items, of which there are plenty. 
Throughout the world people are watching Great Britain, and most of them 
are ardently hoping for some sign of political or economic recovery. Yet 
when they look at the British press they cannot help feeling profoundly 
disheartened. And it would be difficult for them to react in any other way 
when they see in The Times of April 1, 1957, the first leader with its sharp 
downward curve instead of a title and on the page opposite that other 
depressing curve representing the diminishing pound. Nobody could accuse 
the responsible British dailies or a paper like the Economist of being unduly 
pessimistic or defeatist; on the contrary, these publications courageously 
perform their patriotic duty of telling their readers the truth. But 
throughout the world, in government departments, in business offices and 
at editorial conferences they are studied like the Bible, and it is only natural 
that the gloomy picture they present should have a disastrous effect. 

Great Britain emerged from the Second World War with an international 
goodwill and a moral authority unrivalled in modern history. For many 
generations, under the Pax Britannica there not only developed that 
most remarkable and successful political organisation known as _ the 
Commonwealth, but other sovereign nations—especially Europe’s smaller 
democracies—could live in peace without fear of domination, prosper and 
even freely compete with the British all over the world. With the events of 
November—December, 1956, the situation has been changed completely, and 
Britain’s authority has been dealt a most damaging blow. For, whatever 
the other short-term or long-term consequences of the Suez affair may be, 
one thing has been demonstrated: Great Britain and France are no longer 
able, either jointly or separately, to take action of international importance 
without the support or against the opposition of one or the other of the 
world’s two great powers—the United States and the Soviet Union. In the 
Suez affair London and Paris not only failed to secure the support of either 
side, but plunged into action in open defiance of the explicit disapproval of 
both of them. Thus the world was treated to the unprecedented spectacle 
of the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union voting together against Britain and 
France. Without America’s backing the adventure was doomed even before 
Bulganin’s threat made the position of the British and the French untenable 
—no matter whether Moscow was serious or only bluffing. The demands 
and threats of the Big Two were such that no one could disregard them— 
not even Ben Gurion who is obviously a much tougher man than either 
Eden or Mollet, and who had been acting with the courage of despair. 

The absurdity of the situation is that these threats were directed by the 
Big Two at the wrong men. If they had exercised half as much pressure 
on Nasser and had done so in time, the whole affair could have been easily 
averted. Instead, the Big Two have chosen to present the Egyptian 
dictator—who alone wanted this war and duly lost it—with a huge political 
triumph to compensate him for his defeat. At the same time they, and the 
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Secretary-General of the United Nations, seem to have derived some special 
satisfaction from publicly humiliating the British and French even after these 
had been forced into a more or less unconditional surrender. Whether the 
Big Two can or want to maintain the present highly precarious position in 
the Middle and Near East indefinitely no one can say. The whole of that 
area remains no less explosive because of a small “* token ”” United Nations 
force temporarily sent there—on Nasser’s terms—for rather vague duties 
on even more vague location for an unspecified period. It is true that 
President Eisenhower has thrown his whole weight in support of the United 
Nations which, for the moment, he is making the chosen instrument of 
his foreign policy; but there are two different points to bear in mind in this 
connection. 

In the first place, the United Nations has many powerful enemies and 
critics within the United States who by no means accept the Eisenhower 
policy in this respect. Characteristically enough, Senator McCarthy has 
recently announced that he will be campaigning for re-election to the Senate 
in 1958 with the slogan ‘Get the U.S.A. out of the U.N., and get the 
U.N. out of the U.S.A.” He is by no means the only American politician 
who feels this way. Secondly, there is the structure of the U.N. itself. 
From the start the Soviet Union has frequently exercised the veto in the 
Security Council. But last year the Soviet Union also established a firm 
grip on the Assembly. 

Resolutions in the Assembly require a two-thirds majority. At the 
close of the 1955 Assembly 16 new members, including some Soviet 
republics or satellites, were admitted to membership. In November 1956 
three more countries (the Sudan, Morocco and Tunisia) were admitted, 
and Japan was elected in December. Out of the total membership of 80 
states the Soviet-Arab-Asian block represents 35. This means that they 
can stop or defeat any major Assembly action by making a two-thirds 
majority impossible. So now, with additional strength both in numbers 
and prestige, the Soviet-Arab-Asian voting coalition in the United Nations 
has become a formidable power within this organisation, and neither 
President Eisenhower nor Mr. Hammarskjoéld is free to determine how the 
U.N. shall act or for what purpose it shall be used. 

Not the least of the many paradoxes in the present strange situation is 
the fact that the U.N. can only function as long as the U.S.A. and the 
Soviet Union pursue the same policy, namely, the support of Nasser and 
the other Arab states. U.S. policy is supposed to be directed against 
communist influence and infiltration everywhere and, chief of all at the 
moment, in the Middle and Near East. But so long as Washington is 
using the United Nations for supporting the Arabs, it is doing precisely what 
Moscow is also doing. Meanwhile the United Nations, which is being 
made to look so strong in the Middle and Near East—because this happens 
to suit both the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R.—has demonstrated its pathetic 
impotence in the matter of Hungary and Kashmir. To speak in these 
circumstances of the “enhanced authority” of the U.N. is the wildest of 
wishful thinking or painting a deliberately false picture. In his handling 
of the whole situation Mr. Hammarskjéld is constantly showing a sur- 
prising degree of antagonism to Great Britain, France and, especially, Israel, 
as well as quite revolting servility to Nasser and his associates. 
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As to the Canal itself, surely it would have been wiser to wait until 
Nasser—suffering from the results of his own misdeeds—had asked for help 
to make it navigable again, rather than rush in too soon, thus becoming 
entirely dependent on his terms. Though this was not foreseen at the 
time, the Western Powers now find themselves in a position immeasurably 
weaker in every way than that which prevailed when the crisis began. So 
far the Suez affair is the worst of the many setbacks suffered by the Western 
democracies since the end of the war. I say deliberately “‘ so far,”’ because 
I believe that this is the beginning of a new phase in the struggle for power 
between East and West, not just an isolated episode. I also say “ the 
Western democracies,” instead of naming merely those most directly 
involved, since it seems obvious that it profoundly affects even the neutrals 
like Switzerland (which is not a maritime power) and Sweden (which is), 
or the U.S.A. which seems to believe that it can remain the arbiter of 
this conflict. 

While Suez means a new phase in the decline of the West, the process 
in itself did not start with it. For many years France has had the utmost 
difficulties with her overseas possessions, as well as much political and 
economic trouble at home. The Times’s depressing curve showing an 
almost non-stop downward move of the pound sterling serves as a useful 
reminder that the disease is ancient and profound. Signs of inflation and 
of the unhealthy wage-price spiral have been abundant in recent years in 
most countries. But the issue has been somewhat obscured by the fact 
that the vast majority of the population in the Western democracies does 
not feel the crisis but, on the contrary, enjoys unprecedented—if infla- 
tionary—prosperity. It would certainly require a very unusual type of 
politician in this so-called “century of the common man” to explain to 
the masses that the economic situation is dangerous and precarious at the 
very time when there is over-full employment, a constantly expanding 
network of social benefits, and when wages rise from year to year with 
almost automatic frequency—irrespective of productivity and regardless of 
consequences. However, not until the latest strikes, whose effects on the 
whole nation should be clear enough, has a British labour leader seen fit 
to declare that his union’s demands come before the country’s. This kind 
of attitude is perhaps one of the most eloquent comments on Britain’s 
present difficulties and should serve as a warning. But the British seldom 
heed a warning, and apparently neither recent expropriation in Persia, nor 
‘the difficulties over Cyprus, nor even the expulsion of Glubb Pasha could 
shake the illusion of the “‘ experts” that they alone knew how to deal with 
the Middle and Near East. Happily the enemies of the West also make 
mistakes. Thus the recent Soviet attempt to intimidate a number of 
countries has only strengthened the determination of these countries to 
defend themselves. There is also reason to believe that the Moscow 
government is having some internal difficulties if Mr. Khrushchev feels 
compelled first to de-Stalinise and then to re-Stalinise within less than a 
year. But the Soviets have the great advantage that they can afford to 
make mistakes because their Western opponents are too confused, too 
disunited and too weak to wage an effective anti-Soviet policy. 

As to Europe’s other countries, France has borne the shock of Suez 
with dignity and is struggling with her immense problems at home and 
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abroad as best she can. Western Germany will be facing difficult elections 
this autumn, but meanwhile continues to enjoy her great economic boom. 
The weak and squabbling coalition government in Italy seems to have 
regained another lease on life, and so far nothing has come of the 
much-vaunted reconciliation between Saragat’s moderate socialists and 
Nenni’s fellow-travelling socialist party. In Sweden the immoral coalition 
between Socialists and Farmers is slowly disintegrating, but the bourgeois 
parties are too weak to provide an adequate alternative. Both Norway and 
Denmark are facing elections, and in both these countries the socialists are 
likely to remain in office. But while in Norway the economic position has 
improved considerably, because of the international shipping boom, 
Denmark’s economy remains extremely weak. Only in Switzerland do 
boom conditions and relative stability continue much as before, even though 
there is serious apprehension about a small rise in the cost-of-living index, 
and even though in recent months there have been a number of painful if 
immensely exaggerated political scandals. But the crucial issue remains 
that of Great Britain, and it is no exaggeration to say that the future of 
the Western world depends on the capacity of the British people to reverse 
the present economic trend as the first step toward recovery. 


GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


PARIS IN THE NINETIES 


6G WAS taken to England to be born,” I used proudly to tell the ladies 

who came to tea with my mother in those far-off days at the end of 

last century. Like Tristram Shandy I reckoned from the date of my 
birth that I must have been begotten and conceived in Paris some time 
during the month of September 1884. But had I remained there to be born 
I should have been claimed as a citizen of France and thus have been liable 
to conscription in the French Army! And only those who have lived 
through them can know what that implied in those anti-militaristic days. 
I remained with my mother and her parents in Lincolnshire for two years 
before rejoining my father in Paris. As a master hatter, a craftsman of the 
old school, he was much in demand when everyone, from the junior clerk 
to the company director, wore a topper. The skill of his craft consisted not 
only in shaping the crown and adjusting the brim to the changing fashions, 
but particularly in fitting the silk cloth tightly to the cardboard shape. And, 
of course, it required further skill to impart to the finished hat that sleek, 
glossy appearance which marked the headgear of the “toff.” English 
hatters, like English tailors, were the recognised purveyors to men of fashion 
on the Continent. At first an employé in an outfitting business—I believe 
it still survives as ‘‘ Old England ”—my father eventually launched out in a 
shop of his own. By dint of hard work and long hours—he worked from 
8 to 8 for six days of the week, and on Sundays from 8 to 12—he eventually 
made Willoughby’s into the leading English hatter in Paris. Those first 
years were hard, and though we never went hungry or cold, we were really 
poor: my brother and I had to share the same book for Christmas! But 
food was reasonably cheap, even in Paris. An wuf a la coque, it is true, 
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cost cing petits sous at the crémerie. But at Potin’s nearby St. Augustin 
you got them at 1.70 fr. a dozen. And other foods, now accounted 
luxuries, such as oysters, were sold at less than a farthing apiece. I shall 
never forget the chant of the barrow-boy as he came round the back 
streets when they were in season: 


A la barque, a la barque, a la barque! 
On les vend huit sous la douzaine. 


And, of course, if you chose to go the marché, especially to those outside 
the gates at Levallois or Clichy, or bought from the marchands des quatre 


saisons, food was cheaper still; though it is true you had to pay the 


municipal octroi as you re-entered Paris. Occasionally, very occasionally, 
when trade had been good, we were taken out to Sunday lunch at a 
restaurant a prix fixe near the Gare St. Lazare which served an excellent 
dinner for 1.25 fr., vin compris et pain a discrétion. 

It was a much more strenuous, primitive domestic life we led, when gas 
and electricity were reserved for the rich; though I think water must have 
been laid on in all the appartements we lived in, because when there was a 
drought notices went up that eau de source was to be replaced at certain 
times by eau de Seine. We cooked mainly on charcoal, charbon de bois, 
bought from the local charbonnier, usually an Auvergnat. Or if there was 
a pie or joint for Sunday dinner and there was no charbon anglais, or coal, 
available for the range, I took them round to the boulanger, who obliged 
with his four for a few coppers. Of course, when you were running errands, 
it helped so much if you might take your hoop. The French cerceaux 
were of wood, and you beat them along with a stick. Sometimes you were 
clumsy or unlucky enough to drive them into the ample skirts of a passing 
Parisienne, which, if it happened to be wet, called down on the offending 
gamin streams of abuse. One favourite and innocent amusement was to 
make paper boats and let them swim merrily down the gutters by the 
pavements until they disappeared down the égout. And the word égout 
reminds me that in my early days central drainage, le tout a l’égout, was 
as yet unknown in Paris, and that the “ night-soil”’ was removed by a 
Compagnie des Vidanges which pumped out the cesspools under each block 
of flats under contract with the proprietors. Another harmless pastime we 
young schoolboys indulged in was watching the goats munch our copybooks 
on our way home from school! It was customary for goats to be herded 

-round Paris in threes or fours for the benefit of those tubercular patients 
who had been prescribed goat’s milk by their doctors. The goats were 
milked in the street, whilst they contentedly chewed up the probléme which 
had been set us for tomorrow’s devoir. But the usual playground of us 
gamins de Paris were the fortifications, or fortifs as we called them 
affectionately, which until 1919 surrounded the city. They provided bound- 
less tracts of waste land for the delectation of us children and the love- 
making of the adolescents. A favourite form of amusement was to collect 
the snails which abounded there and to make them run races, races which, 
however, ended ingloriously for both winner and loser. For our little 
French friends would carry both off to their mothers to be cooked for 


dinner. 
My father’s business was very much of a family concern, and we all took 
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a hand in it. My mother sat in the caisse and kept the books; my brother 
and I took it in turn to take out the hats. In this way I got to know my 
Paris very well. The shop was in the rue de Castiglione, the continuation 


: of the rue de la Paix through the Place Vendéme. So that the Jer 


_ arrondissement with its fashionable shops and places of entertainment, its 
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great hotels and public buildings, was very well known to me. I knew all 
those hotels by their tradesmen’s entrance; the Hotel Meurice off the 
rue de Rivoli was renowned as the haunt of the royal families of Europe, 
ten times as numerous then as now. It was by delivering hats that I first 
heard those names which I was to meet later in French political life and 
literature: the Prince de Polignac, the Duc de la Rochefoucauld, and many 
others, still living in their beautiful seventeenth-century mansions off the 
rue de Grenelle and the Boulevard St. Germain. And sometimes I 
descended the escalier de* service the richer for 50 centimes with which a 
generous valet de chambre had tipped me. 

What a lot one could do with 50 centimes! In summer there were the 
swimming baths on the Seine near the Place de la Concorde; the 
Etablissement de Bains de seconde classe only charged 30 centimes for 
admission, which included the hire of a calecon de bain. On that same 
Place de la Concorde too there were the marchands de glace and for 1d. 
you might turn the tourniquet and watch hopefully for its needle to stay 
by the highest number; though I was always puzzled that, whatever the 
number dialled, one always got the same amount of ice. And that applied 
too to the marchand de plaisirs you met in the Champs Elysées, at that 
time still a fashionable promenade where the nounous looked after their little 
charges. Just at the top of this promenade, at the Rond Point where the 
Avenue Matignon cuts across it, there was a puppet show where you could 
sit for hours for 1d. and watch Guignol and his bright son outwitting the 
stupid gendarme. Or better still, if you had trois sous to spare, you 
attended the grande représentation de 3 heures of the superior Guignol in 
the Jardin des Tuileries, where I first remember seeing a performance of 
Dr. Faust. Or again, if your 50 centimes were still intact, you might hire 
a boat and sail it on the Tuileries pond. 

But to spend so large a sum on one amusement was sheer extravagance, 
if not ostentation—faire le crdneur as we called it—and it was much better 
to save your silver piece until the following Sunday for the Foire de Neuilly 
or for an excursion to St. Cloud. For there you could spend it at ld. a 
time on the chevaux de bois—though a superior kind a vapeur did cost 
25 centimes. But what did it matter! There was always the excitement 
of the bateau mouche on the Seine—‘“‘ tout le monde a son jeton ? ’’—which 
took you past the Pont de |’Alma, with its statue of the zouave by which, 
according to the point the water reached on his uniform, the likelihood of 
floods was measured, past Passy and Auteuil and the Point du Jour, with 
the hope of catching sight of a train crossing the viaduct, on to Meudon 
and so to the Pont de St. Cloud. You climbed through the beautiful park 
up the hill to the ruins of the chateau (still standing when I was a boy) 
where Napoleon III had entertained Queen Victoria so royally on up the 
Grande Allée to the Lanterne, with its magnificent view over Paris. And 
you played at Indians with your brother in the long grass covering its slopes, 
whilst our parents snoozed after their picnic lunch and their bottle of vin 
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ordinaire. And then, in the cool of the evening, across the woods to 
Marnes la coquette, a village as delightfully rural as its name, making straight 
for a little bistro where the cochers went and had a wonderful supper for a 
song. It was a place renowned for its tartes aux fruits and I still look 
back with sorrow on the piece, the last piece, which my parents made me 
leave on my plate “for manners,” in accordance with that most stupid 
of stupid Victorian prejudices. Speaking of ruins, those of the Cour des 
Comptes, burned by the Communards in 1871, were still standing at this 
time, on the site which the Gare du Quai d’Orsay now occupies. 

In those nineties the memories of the Franco-German war were still very 
fresh. We always treated our concierge with great respect, for he had lost 
an arm at Sedan. And we possessed in the family a French chassepot 
which, I never discovered why or how, my father had picked up on the 
battlefield. We children were never allowed to forget the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine; the lost provinces were shaded in black on our school atlases and 
the effigies of Metz and Strasbourg on the Place de la Concorde were always 
draped in black. But historical memories were not always so sombre. My 
earliest recollection of all is of walking with my father through the Grands 
Boulevards ankle deep in confetti and paper streamers in 1889, and asking 
him what all the fuss was about, and, on being told that Paris was 
celebrating the 100th anniversary of the French Revolution, inquiring what 
part he had taken in it. And of course there was always the Panthéon and 
the Arc de Triomphe and the Colonne Vendéme and the Colonne de la 
Bastille to keep our history alive. My favourite haunt on our free Thursday 
afternoon was the tomb of Napoleon in the Invalides, with that inscription 
of wonderful rhetoric at which the great Emperor was such an adept. Its 
lovely rhythms still haunt me after fifty years and more: “Je désire que 
mes cendres reposent sur les bords de la Seine au milieu de ce peuple 
francais que j’ai tant aimé.” 

Of course I went to school like any other little French boy; first to an 
Ecole Enfantine from which I still treasure a number of prizes descernés 
a l’éléve Léonard Willoughby, Paris le 8 avril 1891 par la Directrice 
E. Vivier. Dear Mademoiselle Vivier! How she used to spoil and pet 
me and bear with my whims and naughtinesses! For I was a naughty 
little boy in my tablier noir, though I did proudly wear my croix d’honneur 
from time to time. But prizes are still associated in my mind with that 
ordeal of receiving them at the hands of some bearded conseiller municipal, 
who insisted on kissing us sur les deux joues with a prickly moustache. 
After a short spell at an English private school kept for the sons and 
daughters of the numerous jockeys and trainers who thronged Paris at this 
time, on to the Lycée Carnot, ancienne Ecole Monge, in the Boulevard 
Malesherbes. In contrast to the rabble of the English school, the Lycée 
Carnot was attended by the élite of the Quartier Monceau, by the sons 
of diplomats and well-to-do resident foreigners. Perhaps that is why it was 
always to be found at the bottom of the list in the Concours Général of 
Lycées when the results were read out at the St. Charlemagne. But its 
easy jog-trot ways suited me very well, and Iwas on excellent terms with 
my fellow pupils, even if they did mob me as a sale English after our 
professeur de sixiéme had given a lecon on Jeanne d’Arc. After breaks at 
school in England, Germany and Spain, back again to Carnot to prepare 
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for the University, at first in Mathématiques Elémentaires—anything but 
élémentaires as I soon discovered—then on to Rhétorique and Philosophie. 
Here was a peppery gentleman called Monsieur Blutel, who, when he lost 
his temper, would shout: “ Monsieur un tel, je vais vous flanquer 4 la 
porte,” but never proceeded beyond the threat. There were distinguished 
scholars amongst them, and several of my professeurs de lycée moved on 
to the Sorbonne. 

As good Protestants we naturally patronised the Anglican Church, of 
which there were no fewer than three: the so-called Embassy Church in the 
rue d’Aguessau, Christ Church in the suburb of Neuilly, and St. George’s 
off the Avenue d’lena. Here for many years I sang in the choir (my 
brother always had to translate the numbers of the hymns into French for me 
before I could find them in the book! ); and here I made my first contacts 
with English social and cultural tradition. The chaplain, a Dr. Washington, 
we revered as a descendant of the same family as the first President of the 
United States; the two curates, the Rev. E. E. Bradford and Rev. S. E. 
Cottam, were men of taste and learning, and were very good to us choirboys. 
I learned later that they both enjoyed a reputation as minor poets. 
Dr. Bradford, in particular, was a regular contributor to the Boy’s Own 
Paper, which formed our favourite reading at this time. We attended 
Sunday School at the Misses Lee, who presided most efficiently over a home 
for English governesses in the Avenue de Wagram, which was at the same 
time a centre of social functions, mothers’ meetings and the like. Another 
British institution which at this time ministered to our physical needs was 
the Hertford Hospital at Neuilly, named after that third Marquess who had 
made Paris his home. His putative son, Sir Richard Wallace, was known 
to the Parisians as the donor of the Fontaines Wallace which adorned every 
prominent corner of the city. 

The 1890s were by no means the stable society we imagine, from the 
distance of our even more troublous times. Anarchism was rampant over 
the world. The Empress of Austria fell a victim to it in 1898, King 
Humbert of Italy was murdered in 1900, and President McKinley of the 
USA in 1901. An attempt was even made on the life of our Prince of 
Wales. In Paris there were anarchist outrages on all sides: bombs exploded 
against the Chambres des Députés, outside the Madeleine, in a café. 
President Carnot was assassinated at Lyon in 1894. I remember how 
nervous my mother was of going out into public places. One of the ring- 
leaders named Ravachol was celebrated by the Parisian riffraff in a couplet 
we schoolboys used to sing and which began something like this: 


La dynamite, 

Dans la marmite, 

Et Ravachol, 

Dans la casserole ! 
La marmite péte... 


and I forget what happened then. 

‘ Then it was the Affaire Dreyfus which poisoned public life between 1894 
and 1898. There was a bad bout of anti-semitism, and the walls and public 
conveniences were plastered with the hideous slogan: Mort aux Juifs! Nor 
was the international situation by any means quiescent. It was long before 
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the Entente Cordiale had brought the détente with England, when we English 
ceased to be enemy number | and the Germans took our place. England 
and France were actually on the brink of war in 1898, when Captain 
Marchand occupied Fashoda in the Nile Valley and was only induced to 
withdraw after much sabre rattling on our part. I remember it well because 
we English residents anticipated immediate ruin. The following year, 1899, 
brought the Boer War and revealed the latent hostility of the whole of 
Western Europe against Great Britain. The French reaction was particu- 
larly bitter, and whenever an Englishman appeared on the streets of Paris 
the voyous of the neighbourhood would start the refrain: 


Vivent les Boérs! 
Oh, voila les English, 
Oh, Yes! Plum Pudding! 


But the great Exhibition of 1900 made for better understanding, and the 
growing arrogance and blusterings of William II eventually led to the 
Entente Cordiale through the good offices of Edward the Peacemaker. 

I had the good fortune, and few Englishmen can have enjoyed it since, to 
grow up in an international atmosphere as a citizen of the world, long before 
the League of Nations or UNO were thought of. I got to know England, 
France, Germany, Spain, for my father was determined that I should have 
all the educational advantages those countries had to offer. He himself had 
always been convinced that the solution of all our political differences was to 
be found in the knowledge of different countries and their languages I 
suppose it is from him that I inherit such linguistic facilities as I possess. 
As a small boy I remember sitting on his knee and declining der, die, das. 
And even before I was twelve he had taken me through Goethe’s Egmont. 
He had lived in Spain for many years; but the se habla espafiol over his 
shop door did not only betoken acquaintance with the spoken language. 
When business was slack, he would read Don Quixote with me. I can still 
repeat its first sentence by heart after more than fifty years: 

En un lugar de la Mancha de cuyo nombre no quiero acordarme, 

no ha mucho tiempo que vivia un Hidalgo . . . 

He had a penchant too for the novels of Fernan Caballero, from which I 
learned much about Spanish life and traditions. But my father’s linguistic 
interests extended far beyond Europe. I well remember his taking up Zulu 
on the occasion of some Zulu war or other, and how he used to tell me 
Zulu folk tales as a little boy. I found a Zulu grammar amongst his books 
after his death. And even as an old man of over eighty the First World 
War found him learning Russian, for he had visited St. Petersburg just before 
it broke out in 1914. He was brought up on few books, but they were of 
the best. The readings by Dickens from his own works had left an indelible 
impression on him as a young man. He was a triumphant vindication of 
those Working Men’s Colleges and Mechanic’s Institutes which were one of 
the glories of our educational system, and of which Birkbeck College is the 
lineal descendant. 

How, then, with this inherited bent towards the Romance languages, did I 
ever come to read German for my London degree ? The answer is very 
simply that I was bribed into doing so by scholarships. I had come up to 
University College with every intention of taking French honours; but in 
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1902 a brand new university department of German had just been estab- 
lished, with two professors, Priebsch and Robertson, and three readers. Five 
teachers and no students! I have never regretted my decision, for to that 
intimate knowledge of France which I had from birth I was able to add 
an intimate knowledge of Germany. And as I had loved the one, so I came 
to love the other with equal and lasting affection. I like to think of myself, 
an Englishman, standing midway between those two great countries and 
their civilisations, deriving, I hope, the best from each, and acting 
symbolically as a mediator who, in ever so small a measure, may have 
helped in stabilising those two great pillars of European civilisation. 


L. A. WILLOUGHBY 


HELIGOLAND PAST AND PRESENT 


URING the fifteen years that I was a member of the House of 
Commons many difficult problems arose out of the First World War, 
and one which gave me very serious anxiety was that of Heligoland, 

because in 1950 our Air Force was using it as a target for bombing. I do 
not believe that in all history there is any example of so small an island 
playing so important a role. Measuring only one mile long and a third of 
a mile wide it was, throughout two world wars, of enormous strategic 
importance to Germany. It commands the mouths of the Weser and the 
Elbe, and though it lies barely twenty-six miles from the German mainland, 
it was not German and never had been German till by some extraordinary 
aberration of judgment on the part of the then Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Salisbury, we handed it over to Germany in 1890 in return 
for certain problematical rights which Germany claimed to have over 
Zanzibar and the neighbouring territories. It has since been maintained 
that this was done as a sort of after-Coronation gift to Queen Victoria’s 
grandson, William II, who had ascended the German throne barely two 
years before; but, as a matter of fact, Lady Gwendolen Cecil’s Life of her 
Father, Robert Marquis of Salisbury, makes it clear that the ageing Queen, 
on the contrary, strongly resisted the proposal that Heligoland should be 
ceded to Germany and only gave way when informed that it was the 
“unanimous and earnest recommendation ” of the Cabinet. This far-seeing 
old lady, with her acute intelligence and her extensive knowledge of foreign 
affairs, due to her minute study of the red despatch boxes which had then 
been reaching her every day for 53 years, expressed her great uneasiness; 
and even in her cypher-telegram from Balmoral, reluctantly sanctioning the 
exchange, she gives the warning: —“‘I must repeat that I think you may 
find great difficulties in the future. Giving up what one has is always a bad 
thing.” Had she and they only known it, this opinion of the Queen was 
strongly supported by a small section of the Conservative Party, who 
“bitterly resented the cession of Heligoland,” to quote the Marquis’s own 
words, when writing to the German Ambassador in London on August 22, 
1890. 

There has often been in the Conservative Party a section more keenly 
alive than their fellows to the possibilities and menaces of the future, and 
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prepared to subordinate their own political interests to their conception of 
their duty to their country. This sacrifice of the island on the part of the 
British Cabinet was all the more incomprehensible as less than a year before 
their trusted leader, Lord Salisbury, had expressed himself as being 
“absolutely opposed to such a measure,” and in order to stress his | 
opposition had protested through our Ambassador in Berlin because “a | 
German naval captain had omitted to salute the Union Jack as he steamed | 
past Heligoland.” 

It is true that the island had come into our possession only 76 years 
before, after Nelson’s destruction of the Danish Fleet, when Heligoland was 
ceded to us by Denmark under the Treaty of Kiel in 1814. Yet in 1890, 
and again after the First World War and again after the Second, the majority 
of the population was overwhelmingly in favour of remaining British or of 
being restored to Britain. Failing that, they asked to be returned to Denmark. 
Incredible as it may seem to us now, the islanders at the time of the 
annexation to Germany in 1890 had never been consulted as to their wishes. 
They had simply been handed over like cattle. They were devoted to Britain 
and were bitterly opposed to being ceded to Germany. They did not speak 
German, their language was Frisian—a tongue much more closely related 
to our own Anglo-Saxon than to either German or Dutch. The Frisians 
constitute one of the oldest races in North-West Europe, where they lived 
as a distinct people for over twenty centuries. They had been the principal 
opponents in that part of the world of the Romans, who recognised their 
valour by conferring on them the title of “‘ Socii.”” We in this country were 
at one time under a great debt to them. When King Alfred wanted to build 
his fleet he sent to Heligoland for Frisian shipbuilders, and this fact has been 
commemorated in the Palace of Westminster by the Heligoland ship held 
in the hand of the statue of King Alfred the Great in the Royal Gallery. 

Sundered by the sea, which has made them like a chaplet of islands 
strung along the outer sandbars of the Netherlands and of Germany, the 
Frisian people in their early history were united under Kings, and later they 
formed a confederation of seven Frisian sealands. At the present moment 
the West Frisians form a national minority in Holland; the East and North 
Frisians (which include the Heligolanders) in part of Germany and in 
Schleswig; but from A.D. 450 to 850 the Frisians were the greatest maritime 
power in the world and the North Sea was nothing but a Frisian lake. In 
the fourteenth century Heligoland with Frisia became part of the Duchy 
-Of Schleswig. From the year 1714 onwards it c:me directly under the 
Danish Crown, under which authority it remained for exactly a century. 

After the war of 1914-1918 Germany undertook not to fortify Heligoland, 
but this—like so many clauses in the Treaty of Versailles—was broken and 
the fortress of Heligoland became one of the principal securities for the 
German domination of the North Sea and also of the Baltic, of which the 
greatest possible use was made against us in both World Wars. In spite 
of this Germany had apparently not succeeded after 55 years in capturing 
the heart of Heligoland, since, following the fall of Hitler and the Nazi 
régime in 1945, I personally received a petition dated January 1, 1946, signed 
by all her aldermen, which they asked me to present to the British 
Government, begging that England should again take back the island as one 
of her Crown Colonies. There were in 1946 still alive 250 Heligolanders 
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who had been born under the British Crown and through their aldermen 
the islanders pleaded in this petition as follows: —‘‘ It is almost impossible 
for us to believe that Great Britain or its people, to whom a lot of other 
small nations are again thankful for their regained freedom and liberty, 
should have forgotten their former subjects, the natives of the Crown Colony 
of Heligoland.” 

Heligoland is a rock like Gibraltar. It is a great harbour. It had been 
used against us in two great wars with terrible effect. It would have been 
so consistent with the principles of British honour to accede to this request 
that it is simply inconceivable that the plainly expressed wish of the 
inhabitants should not have been granted and the island taken back, had 
it not been for Britain’s agreements with Russia and with America not to 
annex any foreign territory after the war. (See Article V of the Treaty 
of Alliance with Russia of May 26, 1942 and Clause II in the Atlantic 
Charter of August 14, 1941.) Restoration in this case would have been all 
the more justified because it is an amazing tribute to Britain’s liberal 
administration of the island during the 76 years of British rule that the 
people should have wished in 1946 to become British subjects again. For 
they had by that time a perfectly legitimate grievance against us, since, in 
order that the fortifications might be utterly destroyed Heligolanders had 
been compelled on May 12, 1945, to leave their island on the orders of the 
British Commander at Cuxhaven and had been allowed to take with them 
only what they could carry. Everything else they had lost. 

Worse, however, was to follow. It was quite natural that the British 
should have destroyed the fortifications, but it was inhuman and contrary 
to international law to continue the bombardment after the war had ceased, 
and simply to use the island as a target for the convenience of the Royal 
Air Force, while the unfortunate natives, who were living under conditions 
of great misery on the mainland, were craving to return to their island home. 
Deeply moved by the letters which were reaching me from Heligoland 
I forwarded the petition of January 1, 1946, to the Foreign Office and I 
raised the matter again and again in the House of Commons by questions 
directed to the Secretary of State for Air. The replies I got stated that the 
terrible destruction had taken place during the war, but I had irrefutable 
evidence that that was not the case. The worst destruction took place on 
April 18, 1947, nearly two years after the Armistice, when—to quote an eye 
witness—“‘ In the underground shelters, vaults and passages objects worth 
millions of pounds were destroyed which might have served the cause of 
peaceful reconstruction—modern machines, a completely equipped power 
station, Diesel trains ready to take the rails, materials and tools of all kinds.” 
That was a terrible devastation and I could not help thinking with the writer 
of the article that it left “‘ a horrifying picture of senseless desolation.” 

To those of us who could dimly recollect the days when Heligoland 
had been British it seemed doubly iniquitous. All my generation could 
remember the value which in our boyhood days we had attached to Heligo- 
land stamps bearing the portrait of Queen Victoria. I happened to mention 
this in a letter which I had written to The Times in the hope of arousing 
public opinion, and received support from Sir Archibald Southby, Member 
for Epsom, who wrote: —“‘ It may perhaps be of interest that when I was 
in the Royal Navy . . . after the 1914-1918 war we went to Heligoland 
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with a view to its being demilitarised. ... When we first landed we were 
met by a man wearing the ribbon of the naval long service and good conduct 
medal, he having been, I think, a ship’s steward in the Royal Navy. He 
spoke for the other inhabitants when he suggested that Great Britain should 
take over the administration of the island again. When I went to the 
Heligoland post office I found that the postmaster had been there at the 
time of the British occupation, and that on the day when the island was 
handed over to Germany he had postmarked with that date several sheets 
of British Heligoland stamps. Not only did I see the stamps but he was 
kind enough to give me some.” 

Throughout the years 1946-1947, 1948, and 1949 I kept getting letters from 
Heligolanders deploring the desecration of their homeland and their own 
piteous state in being unable to return there; I had again and again tried 
to rouse the Labour Government to a sense of their responsibility in allowing 
suffering which I maintained was entirely contrary to international law and 
prohibited by Article 3 (g) of the Hague Regulations. I quoted in the House 
of Commons the opinion of Professor Oppenheim who wrote: ‘‘ A measure 
of permissible devastation is found in the strict necessities of war. As an 
end in itself, devastation is not sanctioned by the law of war.” Yet the 
Labour Government had been permitting it to continue throughout almost 
five years of peace. Such conduct could, I felt, only be excused by crass 
ignorance, complete lack of care for the good name of one’s country, and 
by a total incapacity to put oneself in the place of others. At last I hit 
upon a means of bringing the matter before the attention of the House. On 
the closing day, before it adjourns for the Autumn, it is customary for Mr. 
Speaker to allocate time to various subjects which may be brought up 
“On the Motion for the Adjournment.” I got up, therefore, a petition 
signed by a very considerable number of members begging him to assign 
on July 28, 1950, a certain period for the discussion of the fate of Heligoland. 
This he did, but he warned me that we must not exceed an hour. However, 
as I wanted this question to be lifted right out of the field of party politics 
I had obtained promises of support from Mr. Yates, Labour member for 
the Ladywood Division of Birmingham, from Mr. Grimond, Liberal member 
for the islands of Orkney and Shetland, and from Lord Malcolm Douglas- 
Hamilton, Conservative representative for Inverness. This meant that I had 
myself to present the case as briefly as possible, speak with my eye con- 
tinually on the clock and keep a tight rein on the feelings which surged 
‘within me when I contemplated the facts. These of course spoke for 
themselves, and by this time the matter had become extremely urgent. 
There had been yet another terrible bombing on June 22. I had had further 
piteous letters from the islanders, and, seeing no redress forthcoming from 
Britain, they had appealed to the Federal German Chancellor Dr. Adenauer, 
while the German Press was bringing out fiery articles of protest against 
the continued use of the island in peace-time as a target for our airmen. 
Unfortunately few members of the House of Commons find time or are able 
to study Continental newspapers. They therefore remain often out of touch 
with what is happening in Europe and insensitive at crucial moments to 
foreign opinion mounting against us. This state of affairs can be very 
dangerous in the world in which we live today. I pointed out the strength 
of the feeling which this case was arousing against us on the Continent 
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and the fact that an important body, *‘ The Federal Council for Minorities,” 
had sat in Holland on July 1 and had passed a “ unanimous resolution 
calling upon Britain to stop immediately the bombing of Heligoland and 
begging us to allow the population to return to their island and to grant 
them self-determination to decide themselves to what State they wish to 
belong.” 

I cited the history of Heligoland to prove that the people were not 
Germans but Frisians, a race closely related to our own, and by our cession 
of them to Germany in 1890 handed over to a foreign Power which had not 
respected, as we had done, their language and customs but had tried to 
stamp out racial traditions to which they clung. At this Labour members, 
who can never refrain from deriving party capital from any subject, shouted 
out quite truly that a Tory Government had been responsible both in 1890 
and 1919, and the Minister for German and Austrian Affairs interjected 
that the destruction which I had been describing “‘ was the result of our 
raids and occurred long before the bombing exercises started.”” On this 
point he was very ill-informed and I at once read a statement from nine 
fishermen sent me on February 2, 1950, almost five years after the end of 
hostilities, which I think left few members unmoved. “ We the undersigned 
Heligoland lobster fishermen state herewith that we have seen our Heligoland 
cemetery several times since April 1945. In 1949 we saw with our own eyes 
that many graves of our beloved had been hit by bombs. We ask you: Why 
cannot our dead rest in peace? When will you stop bombing? and when 
will you allow us to return to our beloved island? !”’ One fisherman named 
Hinrick Denker added a personal and poignant note: —“I could not find 
my brother’s grave, because it had been destroyed by a bomb in 1949.” I 
concluded my speech by quoting a poem written in Heligolandish, which 
loses all metrical semblance in translation but which I thought could not fail 
to touch the most cynical: — 


“Grey Heaven, Grey Misery, 
Death lowers over Heligoland’s rock. 
Grey sea and abandon— 
A silent God and comfortless grief. 
Black Mourning, black Night, 
Heligoland’s joy has passed for ever, 
Heligoland’s laughter has long ceased, 
The only cry is that of the Seagulls.” 


Unfortunately no formal decision of the House can be come to on the 
Motion for Adjournment, so although the members present listened 
sympathetically, and although I had received specially valuable support 
from Lord Malcolm Douglas-Hamilton—who had had great experience 
in flying over this area during the war and who pointed out three equally 
suitable and uninhabited islands off the North Coast of Germany which 
could be used as targets by our Air Force—the bombing of Heligoland still 
continued. The R.A.F. received orders—it is true—after that to avoid the 
cemetery, but in so small an island that is virtually impossible and I had 
to continue putting questions till at last in 1952 I received a satisfactory 
answer. To my great surprise when I attended the Speaker’s reception 
that afternoon both he and his wife—who was to be seen every day in the 
Speaker’s Gallery—came over to me and congratulated me on the success 
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which I had obtained with regard to Heligoland. I presume the Speaker 
regarded this as a non-party question, since members of all three parties 
had strongly supported me in my efforts which were only the culmination 
of six years of pursuing the Secretary of State for Air with pertinent questions 
regarding the bombing of Heligoland and the refusal of the British Govern- 
ment to allow an innocent people to regain the island to which they were so 
passionately attached and which had been their home for more than a 
thousand years, and the very name of which had meant “ The island of 
Saints’ ever since, in the seventh century, the Northumbrian missionary 
St. Willibrord had converted it to Christianity and destroyed the shrine of 
the pagan god Forsite whose cult had hitherto been practised there. 
Doucias L. SAVORY 


DEVELOPING THE FRENCH SAHARA 


OWARDS an inner continent of rigor and exhaustion, fear and 
emptiness, swept by the erosion of centuries and ‘the inexorable 
forces of nature, the Republic of France has diverted its attention 
in an attempt to examine and exploit the latent mineral potentialities of 
the Sahara. The vast tract of sand and stone sweeps across Africa from 
the Atlantic fringe to the Nile in distant Egypt, and steps from the Atlas 
Range and Coast of Tripolitania in the north to the Senegal and Niger in the 
south encompassing an area of 2,500,000 sq. miles and a scant population 
of some 1,900,000. The French Sahara—the central core of the vast 
Continent—covers 1,600,000 sq. miles and a population of 1,700,000. 
French Administrators have sought to reorganise the Sahara into a single 
economic unit by absorbing into one vast territory the southern parts of 
Algeria—almost 86 per cent. of Algeria’s total acreage and an area four 
times the size of France—the northern parts of the French Sudan and 
Niger which at present constitute French West Africa, and the northern 
reaches of Chad which lies within the territory of French West Africa. 
The vast area is about ten times the size of France, and while the 
metropolitan areas are comfortably populated this area is nine-tenths 
uninhabited. Scant supplies of water have arrested development. Little 
of the Mediterranean winter rainfall and tropical deluge penetrates into 
the interior, and while water is located at depth over a broad range of the 
barren waste, particularly in the north east, engineers have to reckon with 
premature exhaustion of wells and collapse of subterranean chambers. It 
is believed that accumulations under the North East Sahara contain as 
much as 60,000 milliard cubic metres, and occasionally water percolates to 
the surface in such places as Zelfana and Guerrana to nourish palm 
plantations, but in other places the waddies drawing on subterranean 
sources and occasional flooding with few exceptions vanish in the sands 
before reaching the sea. Beyond the Touat, the Tidikelt and the Hogger 
regions all traces of vegetation disappear. It is in this context that France 
has embarked on her great and imaginative venture to uncover the riches 
of the Sahara. 
Earlier attempts have been made to persuade the authorities of the 
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urgent necessity for regrouping the Territories comprising the French 
Sahara into a single administrative system. A distinguished African and 
creator of the office of the Niger, M. Emile Bélime, made a realistic 
approach in 1951, but Administrators preoccupied with other matters of 
State failed to implement his plan. He argued that large tracts of terri- 
tory are clearly severable from the economies of Morocco, Algeria and 
Tunis and in fact constituted a vacant region available for development 
by a modern industrial State. As recently as December 28, 1956, the 
Council of the Republic approved by a substantial majority a project for 
reorganising the Sahara into a single economic unit. Thus contemporary 
history has witnessed at once the fulfilment of an ideal that has engen- 
dered much emotion in France and the commencement of an era of 
immense political difficulty and economic burden for the French Union. 
The proposals leave the outer reaches to Algeria, West and Equatorial 
Africa and comprise the potentially rich core of the northern sector of 
Central Africa. 

As the inner areas were formerly part of Algeria, French West and 
Equatorial Africa administered with different fiscal systems, customs 
duties and mining legislation, change was both imminent and timely, if 
anything ten years late, and now runs concurrently with the march of 
nationalism along the littoral of North Africa which has made no secret 
of its desire to cast off the chrysalis of western influence. The dependence 
of French industry on the metals and oil of this region after the severe 
jostling in the Middle East crisis is apparent. Oil, uranium, iron, 
manganese, coal, tungsten, copper and tin all await recovery “by the skill 
of modern industrial France, but the spirit of nationalism is as unlikely to 
be goaded by Western needs as it is to appreciate the fallacy of its often 
incomprehensible sense of values. In fact, the stage of development has 
been reached in North Africa when the form of its relations with other 
countries and the possession of political sovereignty is considered of more 
importance than the substance and the reality. To France the value of 
rich potentialities depends on their rapid and efficient development. To 
the spirit of nationalism the possession and control thereof, in the first 
instance, is more important than its immediate exploitation, and is appar- 
ently based on the assumption that it will take several decades before the 
struggling indigenous population can hope to sustain a thriving industrial 
economy drawing its resources from the mineral wealth of the desert. 
Education is generally the forerunner of political growth, but here as in 
other quarters political advance is largely the prize of agitators whose zeal 
has swept ahead of the needs of the emergent nation. The vital need of 
France and her impatience with revolt in Algeria have forced the 
Metropolitan Government to pursue policies of force and conciliation 
simultaneously, with the result that neither French interests have been 
advanced nor the local population placated. The success of the Plan must 
therefore be gauged by the ability of France to maintain political 
sovereignty over the O.C.R.S. Area and to work out a measure of 
co-operation with the nations on the northern littoral, without which long- 
term development of the interior will suffer serious embarrassment. It will 
be recollected that while the rich hinterland of Algeria comprises 90 per 
cent. of the Protectorate’s territory, it contains less than 8 per cent. of its 
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population; and while the smouldering ferment of rebellion in the north 
has not spread to the sparse population of the south, it has not prevented 
nationalist leaders looking covetously on the evident riches that lie beneath 
the Sahara sands. The prospect of oil at Hassi Messoud and along the 
Libyan border, uranium in the Hoggar region, coal and manganese at 
Colomb Béchar and iron ore at Tindorf serves to demonstrate that the 
prosperity of this economic entity will at an early stage pivot on the 
inclusion of the vast Algerian Sahara, and friction between rival claimants 
to the territory can only dislocate administration and prevent economic 
development. For that reason the success of the Sahara venture would 
seem to be inextricably bound up with the Algerian problem, the shape of 
Moslem endeavours in the Middle East and the ability of Paris, confronted 
with world opinion, to withstand Algeria’s claim to major tracts of the 
Sahara. It is possible to sense in contemporary thought a quiet impatience 
with the careful abstraction of title from earlier records and a reluctance 
to resist the course of change, often at the expense of life and material 
standards, which a broad range of opinion regards as inevitable in the 
growth of retarded races. Should the oil that has been located measure 
up to expectations, access to the Mediterranean seaboard will turn on 
amicable relations being maintained with possible transit States in the 
north. In that event the immediate territories involved would seem to be 
either Tunisia or Libya, though preference is likely to favour the former 
French Protectorate. It will not be forgotten, however, that Libya was 
set up by the joint enterprise of Britain and Libyan Administrators after 
War II; and unless new alignments are established in the next decade, 
Western influence is likely to continue if only for the liberal overseas 
budgetary assistance, grants in aid and the effective guarantee it affords 
against eventual absorption by neighbouring territories. Expressionist 
policies are evident in Morocco that aspire to annex Mauritania and the 
rich mineral deposits of the Tindouf area of West Algeria. As the 
Morocco-Algeria border has not been clearly defined, the sovereignty to 
Colomb-Béchar may possibly be challenged by several claimants. 

The Common Organisation for the Reorganisation of the Sahara 
(O.C.R.S.) comprises a délégué général appointed by the French Govern- 
ment and made accountable to the Prime Minister of France and an 
Executive Committee (un Comité de Direction) to assist him, composed 
partly of members nominated by the Government and partly by members 
of the Advisory Parliamentary Assembly. The Assembly (Une Com- 
mission Mixte de Coordination et de Contréle) is composed partly of 
representation of the regions of the Sahara and partly from the French 
Parliament. The three-tier organisation is charged with a multiplicity of 
duties which include :—“établir et mettre en oeuvre les programmes 
généraux de mise en valeur, principalement dans les domaines énergétique, 
minier, hydraulique, industriel et agricole, ainsi qu’un plan d’infra-structure 
(transporte et communications) en fonction de ces programmes; susciter 
installations d’industries extractives, et de transformation; créer des 
ensembles industriels intégrés; améliorer le niveau de vie et assurer la 
promotion sociale des populations et tenant compte de leurs traditions.” 
(Le Monde 15/12/56.) 

It would not be correct to assume that the establishment of the O.C.R.S. 
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marks the first public attempt to exploit the resources of the region. As 
recently as June 24, 1956, the Committee for studying areas of industrial 
organisation in the French Union (Comité d’Etudes des Zones d’Organisa- 
tion Industrielle de Union Francaise) was formed to establish enterprises 
in different regions of the French Union especially in Africa. Much of its 
activities has been directed towards the setting up of companies along 
the Algerian-Morocco border. The B.I.A. (Bureau d’Organisation des 
Ensembles Industriels Africains) established on December 29, 1952, under 
ihe chairmanship of Louis Armand, President of the French National 
Railways, works in conjunction with the Committee and pursues the dual 
role of encouraging the formation of an industrial zone along the Morocco- 
Algerian border and of co-ordinating the actions of Government-sponsored 
North African prospecting bodies, namely, the Algerian Mining Prospecting 
Bureau, the Moroccan Mine Financing and Prospecting Bureau and the 
Petroleum Exploration Bureau. 

Oil. Though a major industrial State, Metropolitan France is not a 
leading supplier of oil which contributes 20 per cent. of energy consumed, 
compared with 13 per cent. U.K. and 33 per cent. West Germany, and 
has to be imported in substantial quantities from the Middle East. In 
1955 French imports of crude and products totalled 25,449,000 tons, of which 
12,148,000 passed through the Canal. In the first half of 1956 (assessed 
on an annual projection) 13-8 million tons was routed through the Canal 
while 10 million tons moved via the Middle East pipeline system. Of 
indigenous production within the French Union the metropolitan area 
provides as yet almost the whole, viz. 878,000 tons, and although Algeria’s 
output has fallen sharply between 1953 (85,000 tons) and 1955 (20,000 
tons) oil exploration has been pressed forward with vigour. Of 
$15,085,000 expended on oil exploration in the Sahara in 1954 $1°6 
million was allocated for geological investigation, $6°1 million for 
geophysical surveys and $7°4 million for drilling. Perseverance and 
substantial investment have been rewarded by the discovery during the 
last year of three areas where oil is considered to lie in considerable 
quantities the accurate assessment of which must await the determination 
of the drill. The find of S.N.R.E.P.A.L. at Hassi Messaoud 63 miles 
south west of Ouargla contains a substantial quantity of excellent quality 
oil yielding some 7 cubic metres of oil and 250 cubic metres of gas an hour. 
The well was run down to a depth of 11,270 ft. in December, 1956, and is 
thought to have reached a structure containing some 1,000 million tons 
of oil. 

Three hundred miles to the south east of Hassi Messaoud, adjacent to the 
Algeria-Libyan border, oil has been discovered in a waterless waste at 
Edjelé by C.R.E.P.S. Here the seventh well is being drilled to locate oil 
at a depth of between 1,000-1,500 ft. and tests reveal that the crude is 
superior in quality to that in U.S.A. and Venezuela. Access to the 
Mediterranean would have to be effected through Tunisia, Algeria or Libya, 
a distance of some 400 miles. Within 43 miles west of Edjelé is a third 
important discovery at Tiguentourine where a second well is being drilled. 
Tests have revealed a high quality sulphur-free oil at a depth of 1,500-2,000 
ft. The companies engaged in exploration are: Société Nationale de 
Recherche et d’Exploitation des Pétroles en Algérie (S.N.R.E.P.A.L.); 
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Compagnie Francaise des Pétroles (Algérie) (C.F.P.A.); Compagnie des 
Pétroles d’Algérie (C.P.A.) (65 per cent. Royal Dutch Shell); and Com- 
pagnie de Recherches et d’Exploitation de Pétrole ou Sahara (C.R.E.P.S.) 
(35 per cent. Royal Dutch Shell). 

The three discoveries referred to are sited in the broad sedimentary band 
that is thought to sweep westward from Egypt, and raises the assumption 
that oil in commercial qualities is discoverable in both the Egyptian and 
Libyan Saharas where several groups of companies are already operating 
extensive concessions. In 1956 about £13 m. was spent on exploration in 
the Sahara representing about 37 per cent. of French investment for the 
discovery of oil in the French Union. This year about £16 m. is likely 
to be spent in this region. Although the potentialities of these fields will 
be rapidly assessed by further drilling, yet, owing to the scarcity of water 
and the absence of suitable transport facilities, exploitation is likely to be 
protracted. The authorities are studying the feasibility of constructing a 
pipeline to the Mediterranean Coast but do not anticipate initial delivery 
by pipe until 1962. It is estimated that within ten years these fields are 
likely to satisfy a substantial part of the annual requirements of France. 

Iron Ore. The output of two of the biggest mines in Algeria, Ouenza 
and Bou Khadra, account for about two-thirds of the country’s output 
(24 million tons 1953). The ores range from lower cretaceous rocks to 
carbonates with pyrites at depth. Near the surface the iron carbonate is 
transformed into hematite and limonite with an iron content of about 
51 per cent. and a low percentage of phosphorus. The raw carbonate 
ores contain about 44 per cent. of iron. Exports from Algeria in 1953 
were over 3} million tons and Britain takes pride of place as the 
Protectorate’s best customer. During 1955 Britain drew from French 
North Africa 3:2 million tons compared with 4-1 from Sweden and 1-42 
from Canada. Marginal supplies were received from several other countries 
including Spain, Sierra Leone, North France and French Guinea. 

Reserves of iron ore have been located in many areas in the O.C.R:S. 
and adjacent States, viz., at Colomb-Béchar (60 per cent. Grade), in the 
Djebel Ougnat Mountains west of Colomb-Béchar 5 areas aggregating 
some 31 million tons—imi n’Tourza (56°8 per cent.), Alnif (43 per cent.), 
Taourit n’Achich (39-9 per cent.), El Focht (40/50 per cent), N’Kheila 
(56°3 per cent.) and Mecissi (40:9 per cent.)—and at Fort-Gourad in 
Mauritania in the S.W. Sahara. The valuable discovery in Mauritania is 
being operated by the Mauritania Iron Mines, Ltd., a joint venture of 
French, British and Canadian interests. It is estimated that there is 
sufficient ore in the Tindouf area, south of Agadir in the West Sahara, to 
supply the whole of Western Europe. The orebody is assessed at contain- 
ing from 400—1,000 million tons. 

The French steel industry secures its supplies chiefly from domestic ore, 
and it is apparent the French Union has a considerable surplus available 
for export. Exploration has revealed huge deposits of exceedingly high 
grade ore in the Algerian Sahara, Mauritania and the Northern Reaches of 
Central Africa, but as several factors govern development quite apart from 
the quality and size of the deposits, such as location and accessibility of 
supplies, successful exploitation of many of the rich finds remote from the 
coastline will have to await substantial capital outlays and exhaustion of 
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+ more proximate ore bodies. During the next decade it is likely that much 


development will be experienced with a rising export both from the Canadian 
Labrador deposits and North Africa to victual the British steel industry. 
France is confronted with a grand opportunity, but uncertainty shrouds her 


| capacity to perform it and the ability of North Africa to recognise it. The 


development of the Sahara would conduce to the benefit both of the French 
Union and the Northern States, but co-operation between States in the 
twentieth century is perplexed with intolerance, misunderstanding and 
mistrust from which no nation, great or small, can be spared. 

T. H. H. SKEET 


THE SECOND EMPIRE—IV. THE EMPRESS 
EUGENIE 


F the Empress Eugénie has been the subject of as many biographies as 
Marie Antoinette it is because she was something more than the wife 
of an Emperor and the best dressed woman in France. A personality 

in her own right, she combined womanly charm with an active brain, a 
determined will and an unsullied character. No crowned head in the 
nineteenth century received more adulation and none was less spoiled. 
Highly emotional and possessed of a loving heart, she sampled the joys and 
sorrows Of life in a measure rarely granted to mortals. The Austrian 
Ambassador, Prince Metternich, an intimate friend, described her as all fire 
and flame, and in his unconventional wife, Princess Pauline, she found a 
kindred spirit. Though not a maker of history like Elizabeth, Maria Theresa 
or Catherine the Great, she witnessed at close quarters some major trans- 
formations in the map of Europe and took some small part in the process. 
Though she declined repeated suggestions to write her memoirs we learn her 
innermost thoughts from her correspondence, from the testimony of a host 
of witnesses, and above all from the Alba family archives first utilised in 
Robert Sencourt’s fine biography. Napoleon III was the most secretive of 
men, Eugénie one of the most uninhibited of women. Everyone knew what 
she thought of events and policies, whom she hated and whom she loved. 
Her father, Comte de Montijo, a grandee of Spain, had fought for 
Napoleon in the Peninsular War and died when she was a child, and her 
mother was the formative influence of her early life. Her maternal grand- 
father, William Kirkpatrick, a Scot who had settled in Malaga as a wine 
merchant, was appointed United States Consul and assumed American 
nationality. To this Nordic strain she owed the auburn hair which excited 
admiration and differentiated her from the darker beauties of the south. 
In 1834 her mother, now living apart from her husband, took her two 
daughters to be educated at the Convent of the Sacré Coeur in Paris. The 
Countess had intellectual friends, among them Mérimée and Stendhal, the 
latter of whom regaled the little girls with breath-taking recollections of the 
Russian campaign of 1812. In 1836, at the age of ten, she caught the first 
glimpse of her future husband as he was brought to the Conciergerie after 
his putsch at Strasbourg, for the sisters were on friendly terms with the wife 
of the Governor and happened to be with her at the critical moment. The 
death of their father in 1839 left his widow a rich woman with a house in 
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Madrid and a country estate. Before returning to Spain the daughters, who 
had learned some English from a governess, spent a year at school beyond 
the Channel. 

Back in Madrid at the age of fourteen, Eugénie witnessed the marriage 
of her elder sister to the Duke of Alba, the most illustrious of the grandees 
of Spain, descended not merely from the grim commander of Philip II but 
from the Duke of Berwick, bastard of James II and Arabella Churchill. 
The younger girl’s chance seemed to have arrived when a Marquis pretended 
to fall in love with her and she lost her heart to him. Her bliss turned to 
bitterness when she discovered that the suitor was employing her as a decoy 
to seduce her sister. In her despair she took poison, was with difficulty 
persuaded to swallow an antidote, and never recovered her faith in the 
constancy of men. 

No one could live in Madrid society in the thirties without taking some 
interest in political affairs. “‘ I inherited my taste from my mother, in whose 
house I listened to talk of statesmen and diplomats, generals and journalists,” 
she told Paléologue half a century later. “‘ On my marriage I tried to under- 
stand the Emperor’s problems, learning from him, from foreign diplomats, 
from books, and I filled notebooks with my reading.” The raid of Louis 
Napoleon at Boulogne in 1840 made headlines in the European press, and 
his escape from the fortress of Ham six years later increased the interest 
of the Montijo family in the Bonapartist cause. Foreign travel enlarged 
Eugénie’s horizon. She was presented at Buckingham Palace where she saw 
for the first time the Queen who was to befriend her in sunshine and storm 
for the next sixty vears. 

The Montijo family, with its tradition of Bonapartist sympathies, 
welcomed the election of Louis Napoleon to the Presidency of the Second 
Republic in 1848. When Eugénie met him for the first time at the house 
of Princess Mathilde he was infatuated. She had neither need nor desire 
to practise the arts of coquetry: she had merely to be her natural self. 
Invitations to the Elysée followed the coup of 1851, and the final scene of 
the romance was staged at Compiégne after the proclamation of the Empire 
a year later. Rebuffed in his attempt to instal the lovely Spaniard as a 
maitresse en titre, be proposed to her in January, 1853,-and hurried on the 
ceremony in Notre Dame. 

The Emperor’s choice provoked the same amazement as the selection of 
the penniless Marie Leczinska for Louis XV. In both cases it was widely 
felt that the ruler had let his country down. No one judged her more 
harshly and more unjustly than the newly installed British Ambassador 
Lord Cowley. The Emperor, he reported, had been captured by an 
adventuress. ‘“‘To hear the way men and women talk of their future 
Empress is astounding. Things have been repeated to me which the 
Emperor has said of her and others which have been said to him which it 
would be impossible to commit to paper. She has played her game so well 
that he can get her in no other way but marriage, and it is to gratify his 
passions that he married her. People are already speculating on their 
divorce. The marriage is a very false step. To put this intrigante on the 
throne is a lowering of the Imperial dignity with a vengeance.” After the 
ceremony the Ambassador returned to the charge. “* His foolish marriage 
has done him an infinity of harm in the country. It was of course ill- 
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received in Paris, even by his friends, and it has set all the women against 
him. Church and army disapprove.”” Cowley might have added the 
Emperor’s first cousins, Princess Mathilde and Prince Napoleon, the former 
resenting the loss of her place as the first lady of France, the latter grudging 
the Emperor the heir he needed to stabilise the régime. That the partnership 
was not a complete success was the fault of the fickle ruler, not of his wife. 

In the course of a long life the Empress loved only two persons, her sister 
and her son, with all her heart and soul, but for a brief space she was in 
love with the Emperor. Her letters to the Duchess of Alba mirror her 
emotions during the few days between her engagement and the marriage 
ceremony. “I say goodbye to my family and my country to dedicate myself 
wholly to the man who has loved me enough to raise me to his throne. I 
love him. It is a great guarantee for our happiness. He is noble of heart 
and devoted. One must, know him in his intimate life to know how highly 
one must think of him. On the eve of mounting one of the greatest thrones 
of Europe I cannot help feeling a certain terror. The responsibility is 
immense. Good and evil will be attributed to me. I have never been 
ambitious, but I have not risen from so low a place as to feel giddy. Sol 
have accepted this great position as a Divine mission, and I thank God for 
having placed on my path a heart so noble and so devoted as that of the 
Emperor. I had almost ceased to believe in happiness and now I do again.” 
“The more one looks at her,” reported Palmerston a year after her 
marriage, “‘ the prettier one thinks her.” That with such a destiny and such 
a face she never for a moment lost her head or her heart is a tribute to her 
strength of character. Three years after her marriage and after a dangerous 
confinement she presented the ruler with the heir for whom he longed to 
underpin the Second Empire. 

The radiant dawn was too good to last. She knew too much of his 
dissolute record to expect fidelity, accepting his petits divertissements as 
philosophically as possible though not always without anger and grief. Miss 
Howard, whom he had brought from London, and taken on his tours during 
the Presidency, was bought off with cash and a title; but two years after the 
birth of the Prince Imperial the Countess of Castiglione was despatched by 
Cavour to win his aid for the ambitions of the House of Savoy. Their son was 
confided to the care of Dr. Evans, the friendly American dentist in Paris, 
and grew up as Dr. Hugenschmidt to earn his living in the same profession. 
No liaison, however, excited the wrath of the Empress so hotly as that 
with the lowborn Marguerite Bélanger, the du Barry of the Second Empire, 
whom she visited and vainly begged to disappear. “‘Do not imagine I 
have not always been aware of this man’s infidelities,”’” she exclaimed to 
Walewski, himself a bastard of Napoleon. “I have tried everything, even 
to make him jealous. It was in vain, but now he has sunk to this debauchery 
I can stand it no longer.” But stand it she did, for to injure her husband 
was to damage the prospects of the son for whom she lived. In 1866 the 
British Ambassador reported that he was starting a new flirtation with 
Countess Mercy d’Argenteau. “‘ There is no saying what influence such 
a woman might gain, and I shall look out for squalls on the other side of 
the ménage.” 

As the health of the Emperor waned the influence of the Empress waxed. 
She took little interest in the Crimean War, but the Italian campaign of 1859 
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touched her closely. Though she had pleaded for the life of the bomb- 
thrower Orsini, she dreaded any changes which might threaten the posses- 
sions of the Pope. “I have never been a clerical,” she explained to 
Paléologue in old age. “‘Clericalism means the interference of the clergy 
in politics. Were there any priests in my entourage? Not one. There was 
no clericalism at the Tuileries. I am not an Ultramontane, indeed I was 
something of a Gallican.”” But she shared the opinion of most Catholics 
that some territory was needed to secure the independence of the Pope, 
and France was pledged to the Temporal Power which had been restored by 
French troops in 1849. When Paléclogue listed the mistakes of the Second 
Empire as he saw them, she replied that there had only been one. ‘“‘ We 
ought not to have hoisted the flag of nationality; that alone was our error.” 
When the storm burst in 1870 the French garrison withdrew from Rome, 
Victor Emmanuel battered his way in, and the Temporal Power collapsed. 
But that was not the whole of the tragedy, for the Emperor’s veto on Rome 
as the capital frustrated his hopes of an Italian alliance. Yet to have 
sacrificed the Temporal Power would have been infamy. She had always 
detested Victor Emmanuel for his anti-Papal and anti-clerical policy, his 
coarse manners and his dissolute life. In 1862 Lord Cowley reported her 
saying that if the Emperor withdrew the French garrison from Rome and 
that as a result the Pope had to quit, she would follow him wherever he 
went. It was of course only one of her temperamental outbursts, but the 
Italian adventure widened the gulf which had been opened by his infidelities. 
G. P. Goocu 





To be continued. 


PRISONS AND PUNISHMENTS 


HE Home Secretary recently delivered an important speech in the 
House of Commons on Prison Reform. It was imaginative, humane, 
constructive, and well received on all sides. The proposals outlined 

reflected the popular attitude toward this Public Service which has been 
slowly evolving in Britain for nearly two hundred years. The aim of this 
article is to give a general survey of methods adopted in the past with 
regard to disturbers of the peace. Places of confinement or forcible 
restraint have been common for thousands of years. We read in the 
.Bible that Joseph’s master being displeased with him “ put him in prison, 
a place where the king’s prisoners were bound.” Most famous among the 
prisons of antiquity were the great quarries of Syracuse (used in the days 
of Cicero) for the safe keeping of troublesome individuals from all over 
Sicily. In the Middle Ages every English castle had its “ keep” for the 
custody of idle serfs and enemies. Seeing that civilisation can neither 
emerge nor persist save in a community, the State regards certain acts 
as inimical to its stability and welfare. Having imposed definite duties 
upon its citizens it feels bound, in turn, to protect their lives and property. 
A lawbreaker is regarded as a public enemy and, if not put to death, is 
placed where he can do no harm. Such places came into being in England 
after 1166 when the Assize of Clarendon directed that gaols be built in 
all counties and boroughs—the gaol in the early days often being the cellar 
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of the courthouse or the back room of an inn. The Elizabethan Age 
produced another institution known as “ the bridewell,” whose purpose 
was to provide work for the unemployed poor, and that vagrants, idle 
apprentices and the like might be reformed by laborious discipline. In 
the seventeenth century the distinction was made between a misdemeanour 
and a felony, but where the line was drawn is sometimes difficult to see. 
For misdemeanours or “ minor ” offences such as forestalling or regrating, 
using false weights or measures the punishment was the pillory or the 
stocks, branding with a red-hot iron, mutilation like the cropping of the 
ears, imprisonment following in special cases. After 1637 when restric- 
tions were imposed on the Press, all who printed books without a licence 
or who libelled the government were treated in at least one of these 
ways—instances are Alexander Leighton, William Prynne, John Lilburne 
and Daniel Defoe. Not until the nineteenth century were the stocks and 
the pillory (common fo several countries) abolished in the United 
Kingdom. A “major” crime or felony was punished by a severe prison 
sentence which frequently ended on the scaffold. Indeed so numerous 
were the death sentences that prison was regarded as the ante-chamber to 
the gallows. As recently as last century there were upwards of two 
hundred “capital” offences—forging a bank note; shoplifting to the 
value of five shillings, poaching, cutting down a tree, were all reckoned 
in this category. ‘“‘ There is no regenerating a felon in this life, and for 
his own sake as well as for the sake of society I think it is better to 
hang,” declared a learned judge. Executions took place in public and 
were witnessed by large crowds who looked upon them as free entertain- 
ments. The “upper” classes frequently bought window-seats overlooking 
the gallows for £10 apiece. Public hangings did not become illegal 
until 1868. 

Within the prisons themselves conditions were almost incredible. For 
one thing, the governorship was sold by auction to private individuals 
who made what they could out of the transaction. Sometimes the post 
was secured by bribery. One of the Newgate governors paid a yearly 
sum to Sir Francis Mitchell, a justice of Middlesex, to send all his prisoners 
there. The lease of the wardenship of the Fleet prison was acquired for 
£5,000 by a notorious scoundrel for his own and his son’s lifetime. The 
profits were reaped in several ways, e.g., by the sale of liquor and food 
(the official ration being a pennyworth of bread per day and cold water), 
by the provision of superior sleeping arrangements and by easement of 
“irons,”; a charge also was levied for entering and leaving the prison. 
Means of escape might be secured for a “consideration.” Even when 
tried and proved innocent, prisoners were not granted their liberty until 
the required fee was forthcoming. Not until 1744 could the acquitted 
leave the court a free man. “No brigands were more successful in 
wringing ransom out of their unfortunate victims than the keepers of the 
prisons of the eighteenth century.” 

Again, there was no classification of the inmates. Tried and untried, 
hardened criminals and first offenders, diseased and healthy, hardened 
criminals and persecuted divines and women of the streets, debtors and 
drunkards were all herded together. Committal for debt was extremely 
common—an “honest” debtor, the victim of imprudence or misfortune, 
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suffered the bitterest hardship. He sometimes starved because his plight 
made it impossible to meet the price of the barest necessities. The 
conditions respecting women and child prisoners were equally, if not still 
more, abominable. From a hygienic standpoint there was little to choose 
between eighteenth-century prisons. They were dark, damp, unventilated, 
overcrowded and insanitary. In one of them a sewer ran uncovered 
through a stone floor. “Gaol fever” was rampant. It is estimated that, 
from this cause alone, one quarter of the prison population disappeared 
annually. At the “ Black Sessions” of the “Old Bailey” in May 1750 
the whole court went down with this disease, caught from the prisoners 
in the dock. Many died including the Lord Mayor of London, four of 
the six judges, forty jurors and court officers. It was not until John 
Howard published in 1777 his State of the Prisons that effective measures 
began to be taken against many outrageous happenings. 

Associated with punishment was transportation to the American 
colonies, begun in the reign of Elizabeth. In 1717 Parliament authorised 
it as an alternative to hanging. The sentence was for fourteen years. For 
other than a “capital” offence it was for half that period. All were 
compelled to labour on the plantations like slaves, the system virtually 
amounting to peonage. By 1775 about two thousand men and women 
were deported yearly. So terrible were the conditions aboard ship that 
sometimes upwards of one-third of the human cargo perished on the 
voyage. With the signing of the Treaty of Independence came the end 
of transportation to America. The government, now faced with the 
problem of finding accommodation for felons, met the situation by con- 
verting a number of old wooden warships into “ hulks,” and male convicts 
were employed on public works such as arsenals and dockyards. “Of 
all places of confinement that British history records, the hulks were 
apparently the most brutalising and the most horrible.” It is authorita- 
tively stated that in 1841 no fewer than 3,522 convicts were serving in 
them, and the system was not abolished until 1858. 

With the re-birth of transportation—this time to Australia—the first 
consignment was sent out ,in 1778. The convicts were landed not (as 
commonly supposed) at Botany Bay but at a spot where the city of Sydney 
now stands. Batches were later sent to Van Dieman’s Land, Norfolk 
Island, and Swan River. At one period there was transportation to 
Africa, but as the men quickly succumbed to the climate the destination 
_ was abandoned. On board the sailing ships the convicts fettered (hand 

and foot) were brutally treated and herded below decks like cattle. 
Conditions in respect to women deportees were equally reprehensible. 
It is estimated that during the eighty years of these later transportations 
the number reached approximately 100,000. Arrived in Australia the 
male convicts (chained in gangs) were employed in clearing the bush and 
road building. Some were assigned to government officials as servants. 
With the discovery of the continent’s vast resources—wheat growing, sheep 
farming and so forth, the colony rapidly developed under this conscripted 
labour, the same method being adopted by other countries during the 
time of their colonial expansion. The Penal Servitude Act of 1853 
brought it to an end in Britain. The system still obtains in certain 
States, Portugal being the first in which it assumed large proportions. 
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It may here be stated that Russian prisoners have been employed on public 
works, e.g., the building of the White Sea Canal; and that some European 
countries have schemes of payment for prison labour; the proceeds being 
divided between the State, the prisoner’s family, and the prisoner himself 
on his discharge. 

The long-tried methods adopted in the United Kingdom for the repression 
of crime proved strikingly ineffective. Instead of criminals being reformed 
they became brutalised, hardened, anti-social, and unfit to take their 
proper place in society. The idea of wreaking vengeance on lawbreakers 
has now been abandoned by all civilised peoples. Today punishment is 
given with the three-fold aim of protecting the community, discouraging 
others, and reforming the criminal. In connection with the last named 
special attention is given to the psychological side. By Peel’s Gaol Act 
of 1823 all the worst abuses of the former system have been eliminated. 
No longer are the treadmill and the crank in operation; the cropped head 
and the broad arrow on the uniform have disappeared. Solitary confine- 
ment in the literal sense (through which many lost their reason) has, largely 
owing to the influence of American penology, been discontinued. Produc- 
tive industry—thereby reducing the heavy cost of administration—has 
been introduced. There is now satisfactory sanitation and sufficient 
nourishing food; special hospital treatment is given when required; and 
there are opportunities for cultural and spiritual development. Young 
offenders of both sexes may be sent to a “ Borstal” Institution or to an 
Approved School. Resulting from these and other measures for the 
reformation of wrongdcers Britain is among the countries with the smallest 
relative percentage of their population within prison walls. Sir Hartley 
Shawcross, former Attorney-General, lately reported that nearly nine times 
out of ten a discharged prisoner made good in the end. Out of every 
hundred men and women sent to prison for the first time, only twelve 
returned again, and this was largely owing to the help given them by the 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies. Previous to the First World War only 
about 30 per hundred thousand were serving sentences in Britain compared 
with 56 in France, 61 in Belgium, 126 in Italy. Even after World War II 
the daily average prison population was less than 25,000. All prisons 
in the United Kingdom are now under the control of the Home Office 
and, incidentally, were the first of the Social Services to be nationalised. 

The death penalty is carried out in various countries in about thirty 
different ways, the best known being the guillotine, the electric chair 
and the hangman’s rope. Brazil, Holland, Sweden, Norway and Portugal 
have abandoned capital punishment, whilst in Belgium and Denmark it 
is a dead letter. The Soviet Union abolished it in 1941 but later restored 
it for sabotage and treason. Since the middle of the nineteenth century 
the tendency of every State has been to reduce the number of “ capital ” 
offences. With the passing of Parliamentary Acts in 1823, ’26 and °37 
came an increasingly rapid fall in the number of crimes punishable in 
Britain by death, the sentence being now passed only for murder and 
treason. In the armed Services, however, certain breaches of discipline 
are regarded as “capital” offences. The final result of the recent Bill 
for the entire abolition of hanging has yet to be decided. Meanwhile the 
pros and cons continue to be hotly debated. R. J. ANGLIN JOHNSON 
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THE AMERICAN SCENE 


HE United States today is prosperous, content for the most part with 
domestic affairs, but worried about international developments 
especially in the Middle East. Socially, there are three main 

problems. The first is the age-old problem of the colour bar. The second, 
the elimination of poverty. The third, greater social security against the 
hazards of life, especially sickness. 

The colour bar is being whittled away fairly rapidly in most parts of 
the United States. But in many areas of the Deep South there is being 
staged a last-ditch fight against the never-ending flow of court decisions 
making unconstitutional all forms of racial discrimination. Violence has 
occurred in some areas, and Negro leaders have appealed to the President 
to use his good offices to end civil disorders. That segregation is on the 
way out is obvious. But it is also obvious that in agricultural areas of 
the Deep South it will be a long time a-dying. The growth of industry 
in the Southern States has helped considerably to abolish discrimination 
in factories, transportation, and social life generally. But in the back- 
woods there is still a hatred and a fear of the Negroes from which the 
rising generation is not exempt. 

The majority of American families are not poor. They can rightly be 
described as middle class, at least so far as income is concerned. But 
there are pockets of poverty in certain industrial areas and, more especially, 
in marginal farming areas. Poverty is also found among those families 
who have suffered misfortune, for in the United States the emphasis is on 
opportunity and hard work. Those who are denied the opportunity and 
are prevented for one reason or another from doing hard work, find 
themselves pushed inexorably to the bottom of the social scale. The 
hazards of life in the United States somehow appears far more disastrous 
than similar hazards in less rich countries. For in a country where riches 
and possessions are the main criteria of social regard, the unfortunate 
doubly suffer. They lack riches and they lack self and social respect. 
The absence of a National Health Service and similar social safeguards are 
major stumbling blocks in the road to personal happiness and content in 
the United States. 

Politically, the United States is once again split down the legislative 
. middle: the Democrats have control of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, and the Republicans control the White House. There is 
thus even more need than usual for co-operation and for the formation 
of those temporary groups of Republicans and Democrats which for the 
most part can alone ensure the passing of needed legislation. The swing 
to the Democrats over recent years was given full expression in the 
Presidential elections of November 1956 when President Eisenhower was 
re-elected with nearly a ten-million vote majority but failed to carry with 
him either House of Congress. This event, unusual in American politics, 
signifies quite clearly that President Eisenhower has a personal charm 
and popularity not found in a majority of Republican politicians. The 
New Republicanism should not be confounded with Presidential appeal : 
it was the latter and not the former which won.the White House. The 
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_| Republicans will have to reconstruct themselves if they are to turn the 
' tide in their favour. 


Internationally, the emphasis is now on the Middle East. Ever since 
the United States decided to try to fill the vacuum in the Middle East 
caused by the abrupt ending of British and French influence in many 
Middle East countries, there has been a growing concern over the direction 
and scope of American foreign policy. There are those who feel that the 
Middle East is regarded by the Soviet Union as her soft under-belly which has 
to be protected at ali cost. These Americans, for the most part, realise 
the possibility of war in that area but accept it as part and parcel of the 
cost of American self-interest and self-protection. Most Americans seem 
prepared to follow the President’s lead and request for support. But there 
has been some questioning of the wisdom of the step, and there is a 
feeling that American djplomacy has entered an area which is full of 
pitfalls and road traps. There is no elation in the United States about 
this new Middle East venture: only a feeling that it is necessary. 

Relations between Britain and the United States, which were strained 
considerably at the time of the Suez police action by Britain and France, 
are now on a firmer footing. The United States is not in too happy a 
position. On the one hand she wishes to work in co-operation with her 
oldest allies; on the other hand she wishes to dissociate herself from 
Britain and France in Middle Eastern minds. It is still not clear how 
successfully she will reconcile the irreconcilables. Nor is it clear how far 
she will be able and willing in future to regard Britain as her most 
important ally. The trend in Europe, including Britain, towards an 
economically federated Europe of some 250 million population, may 
reduce the importance of each separate country. It could be that the 
United States will gradually regard Europe as a whole rather than as a 
collection of sovereign States and will prefer to negotiate with a Joint 
Council of Europe, or some such body, rather than with single countries. 

Economically the scene in the United States is one of prosperity and 
relative abundance. The great majority of American families have 
enough to eat and drink, and enough opportunities for self-expression 
given the will. The number of families with two cars is growing steadily. 
Houses now usually have two or two-and-a-half bathrooms. The time 
is not far distant when each bedroom will have its own bath, and, possibly, 
each adult his (or her) own car and garage. Houses with two and three- 
car garages are now quite common. Even the middle class can often give 
“Junior ” a car of his own following graduation from High School. True, 
it may be a pass-me-down, but it is a car nonetheless. Whether the 
typical American family is a happy one is a question more problematical 
than that of family income, number of families with cars, and the number 
of children going on to college. There are, of course, millions of families 
living happily in small country towns and having fishing, shooting, hunting, 
and motoring as their fresh air hobbies. In the smaller American cities 
(towns they would be in Britain) there is a lack of that excitement, bustle 
and chaos found in the larger American cities such as Chicago, New York 
and Los Angeles. But for big city dwellers the smaller cities offer nothing 
much except in some areas in the holiday season and when retirement is 
being contemplated. Most Americans have to put up with a poor daily 
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newspaper, with commercial radio and television most of which is padded 
silliness and twaddle, and with the cinema—the fresh air drive-in country 
type and the usual city type. Motoring, of course, is as common as 
bus-riding in Britain. 

Despite the growth of educational opportunities, there seems to be an 
ever-growing preoccupation with material things. American families have 
a total debt of $150 billion (i.e., thousand million). About fifty per cent. 
have no debt at all, but it is not uncommon to find young couples saddled 
with debts to five or six or even more firms and banks. Some banks 
advertise their willingness to assume and consolidate debts for “ consumer 
convenience.” Naturally they make an adequate charge and make sure 
that there is a steady source of income. The spread of college education 
is resulting in even lower standards. The college degree is now, for the 
most part, an indication of ability to be trained for higher clerical and 
professional work, according to the college. It is the entrance fee to the 
white collar classes. Even so, about fifty per cent. of the best high school 
graduates are unable for financial reasons to go on to college. The habit 
of working one’s way through college is still as common as ever, but many 
Americans prefer, not unnaturally perhaps, to enter the well-paid industrial 
field to going to college, working one’s way for four years, and then 
becoming one of the relatively under-paid white collar classes. 

The gaining of a Bachelor’s degree is but the first of a long and tedious 
series of steps for those who wish to have an academic career. A Master’s 
degree is essential for progress in the academic field; a Doctorate is the 
trade union card for many if not most of the higher posts in education, 
journalism, economics and banking. Yet there is still scope for individual 
non-academic talent, provided there is also a desire for hard work and, 
in some cases at least, a willingness to close one’s eyes to high moral 
standards and a strict interpretation of the law. Most Americans, however, 
accept their limitations, get what schooling they can, enter what appears 
to be the most suitable trade or profession, get married and take their 
chance in life. They live as well as they can afford, if not better. They 
move from one job to another and from one district or State to another 
as the whim and opportunity affords. The degree of mobility varies with 
age and type of work. The most mobile are the young unskilled workers, 
the most stable the old, well-educated professional workers. The demand 
for still higher and higher living standards is outpacing the rise in 
industrial productivity : the result has been a touch of inflation. Industrial 
' profits are being squeezed between higher costs of labour and materials 
and consumer resistance to rising prices. Yet industry is still expanding 
and spending record or near-record amounts on construction and new 
plant. The growing population and the greater wealth of the country 
seem to assure a demand for a steadily widening range of luxury goods. 
In fact, we seem to have reached a point where a majority of Americans 
have just about as much as is good for them. But there is no end to 
human desires and human ingenuity in satisfying them. The marginal 
return grows smaller and smaller. Troubles multiply—witness the 
motorist’s difficulties in many urban areas. There must surely be a 
point of no return. JOHN BROWN 


New York 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


NE October day in the year 1783 there could be seen setting out from 
Windsor Castle a colourful cavalcade. It consisted of the Queen, and 
her daughters dressed in muslin, with their ladies-in-waiting, all 

packed into two coaches, each coach drawn by six horses. Behind, on 
horseback, rode the King, accompanied by two equerries wearing the 
Windsor livery of gold and blue. Their destination was Bulstrode Park, 
which lies between Fulmer and Gerrards Cross. After passing over the 
Thames and through the narrow street at Eton they eventually reached 
Stoke commen, having skirted the village of Stoke Poges; from there they 
soon entered the gates of Bulstrode where then lived the third Duke of 
Portland, who that year had been appointed Prime Minister in the 
Whig Parliament, for it was not until eleven years later he joined Pitt’s 
administration. 

This afternoon visit by George III and his Queen and daughters may have 
been the first time he came to Bulstrode, but it was not the only time that 
this country residence was the centre of political and social life, for the 
second Duke of Portland who married the Duke of Oxford’s daughter, Lady 
Margaret Cavendish Harley, had been a genial and popular host, and his 
wife, a gifted hostess, was the friend of Mrs. Delany, some of whose famous 
correspondence was written from the grotto in the gardens at Bulstrode. 
The Portlands had a rare collection of pictures and beaux arts, not least 
among the latter the famous Portland vase, now in the British Museum. 
There was a splendid library, too, and we can assume that all these treasures 
were seen by the King and Queen on their visit. Horace Walpole, when 
staying with his sister Lady Maria Churchill and her husband Charles 
Churchill (nephew of the great Duke of Marlborough) at Chalfont Park, 
would drive the few miles up the hill to Bulstrode, where, as the Portland’s 
guest, he admired “the brave gallery of pictures,” all of which were sold 
in 1786, but the mansion itself he found ‘* Dutch and triste.”” Evidently he 
wished to improve his sister’s home at Chalfont St. Peter, which lies beside 
the Misbourne stream and is now the headquarters of the Aluminium 
Research station, for as a result of his visits there he “left some of the 
Strawberry Hill influence on the place,” * an influence which is clearly seen 
today. More appreciative of Bulstrode was Mrs. Montagu, who described 
it as “‘ the most charming place I ever saw—a very magnificent house, fine 
garden and beautiful park.”” Much of the original gardens are still there, 
but the house has been replaced by a later one. 

Only a few miles from the Portland’s home Edmund Burke was living in 
his large house Gregories at Beaconsfield, which he later named Butler’s 
Court. Elected to the small Chiltern township of Wendover in 1765, this 
brilliant Irishman seems to have soon decided that Buckinghamshire was to 
be his home, for not only was he absorbed in the political side of the county 
but in its agricultural interests. ‘‘ I have purchased,” he writes, “‘ a house, 


* E. S. Roscoe, Little Guide to Buckinghamshire. 
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with an estate of about 600 acres of land, in Buckinghamshire, twenty-four 
miles from London, where I now am. It is a place exceedingly pleasant; 
and I purpose (God willing) to become a farmer in good earnest.”’ In spite 
of the fact that Gregories was far beyond his purse, and that the profits | 
from the farm were eaten up by the cost of maintaining such a large place, © 
money burdens did not worry Burke. Here he eatertained Dr. Johnson and © 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale on their way back from a visit to Wales; here Garrick ~ 
and Reynolds found a kindly host, and the poet Crabbe a helping hand at a 
critical time, and from here he would drive over to visit the Portlands at © 
Bulstrode. Mrs. Thrale gives a description of the way the Irishman’s home — 
was run “ among dirt, cobwebs, pictures, and statues.”” Yet in this setting 
was gathered the flower of eighteenth-century minds and culture. For thirty 
years Beaconsfield remained the home of Burke, where he not only enter- 
tained the famous but made friends with the poor. Now he lies in the 
church there. Nothing remains of Gregories save the name in a built-up 
area, for the house was burnt down in 1813. There is one local incident 
that tells of the kindness and generosity of the Irishman towards French 
refugees. Louis XVIII himself came to Beaconsfield to thank Burke for 
his help to them, and at Penn, a village on the Chiltern uplands, he founded 
a school for the orphans of Frenchmen who had fallen in the royal cause. 
These boys wore in their caps the inspiriting words “ Vive le roi.”” To these 
young refugees Burke was a much-loved figure, and it was mainly through 
his generosity, ill afford the money as he could, that the school was 
maintained. Later it was taken over by the State. The only trace left of 
this school is a field at Penn still called the French school meadow. 

Yet another statesman found a haven in Buckinghamshire. Five years 
before Burke died at his Beaconsfield home William Wyndham, Lord 
Grenville, Secretary of State in his cousin’s the younger Pitt’s government, 
bought a large waste tract of land between Taplow and Beaconsfield, called 
Dropmore. On this heathery ground there was but one cottage; soon the 
new owner built a large and commodious house to which he brought his 
bride, Anne Pitt, his cousin, and the cousin of the younger Pitt. Here 
Lord Grenville, who, unlike the Duke of Portland, was first a Tory and 
then a Whig, planned the planting of trees, which today have reached their 
splendour. “Solemn cedars raise themselves from the turf, the deodara 
extends its drooping branches high in the air.” It is not only these superb 
giants that today are the glory of the estate, it also lies in the gorgeous 
display of colour from the massed rhododendrons and azaleas which in 
early summer make the place one of the wonders of English landscape 
gardening, and which the present owner, Lord Kemsley, allows visitors to 
enjoy on certain days. 

Horace Walpole knew yet another great house in Buckinghamshire, for at 
Stowe House, in a more northerly part of the county, he was the guest of 
the Duke of Buckingham. Writing to Conway in 1770 he describes the 
many “ Pseudo-classical erections” that were placed about the grounds 
there. ‘* Twice a day we made a pilgrimage to every heathen temple in that 
province that they call a garden,” he complains. Of the three properties 
Dropmore, Gregories, and Bulstrode it is only the former that remains a 
memorial to the statesman who lived there and gathered round him the 
leading politicians, writers, artists and society men and women of the day. 
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The close proximity to London and to Windsor made these estates a chosen 
area, apart from the rural peace and unspoiled beauty which this county 
afforded them. This peace is still enjoyed by statesmen, for is there not 
Chequers ? 

From the large houses that flourished in the eighteenth century it is well 
to turn to the homely village life of that time. And who has not left us a 
better picture than the poet Gray? When staying with his mother and aunt 
at Stoke Poges in humble surroundings, very different from the milieu in 
which his friend Horace Walpole moved, he came very close to the poor 
around him. He saw, and with his keen sympathy felt their “ chill 
penury.” For in the eighteenth century the English peasants had sunk to 
their lowest ebb of poverty, partly owing to the enclosure of the commons 
which robbed them of their common rights. To give an idea of what that 
meant to them, 318,777 acres of common land in the reign of George II 
were enclosed, but in the reign of George III it amounted to 5,686,400 
acres, all taken from the village people. On that land the cottagers had 
grazed their cows and had space to keep their pigs and geese. In fact up 
till then the countrymen had lived as small landowners themselves, working 
for the large landowners when they wished. It is true that under this 
method the land may not have yielded so good a return, and the enclosures 
benefited the larger landowners, but it made paupers of the majority of the 
village people. One shilling a day, and eighteenpence in harvest time was 
their recorded wage. No wonder they became an object of charity, and 
that the dreaded workhouse faced them in their old age. It was during 
Gray’s solitary walks around Stoke Poges that he may have pondered over 
these facts, and sympathised with “‘ their homely joys and destiny obscure,” 
and felt moved to record “ the short and simple annals of the poor.” He 
felt the injustice of their restrictions: 


But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did n’er unroll; 
Chill penury repress’d their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 


How deeply did he feel their repression is expressed in those two words 
“noble rage.” 

For a more cheerful picture of village life we go to the Blecheley Diary 
of the Reverend William Cole, the friend both of Horace Walpole and of 
Gray, with whom he was at Eton. The diary covers the two years from 
1765 and brings to life as vividly as do Jane Austen’s novels in the nine- 
teenth century the social and rural happenings of the eighteenth. We read 
of Cole drinking tea “under the walnut tree in the yard,”’ of writing to 
Mr. Wedgwood “ about my china,” of his man Tansley sent to the market 
with £30 to buy two horses; of wet days when it was too bad for his chaise 
to be taken out; of a letter from his niece Apthorp “ thanking me for Paris 
Ear-Rings of FireStone and Marchesite,”” reminding us that Parson Cole 
had gone to Paris previously, with a view to settling in France. One day 
he received a letter from Horace Walpole from Paris, saying “‘ that he had 
wrote a letter to Mr. Rousseau under the name of the King of Prussia, 
to ridicule him and his affectations, which had made some Noise at Paris.” 
Then we learn of Parson Cole’s anxiety over “ my little horse,”’ for the 
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Physic did not agree with him, so he was forced to “ give him Jolop in 
the Morn: and Gin after Dinner.”’ Before this a neighbour had wished 
to borrow his littke Dun Horse to carry Edmund Holt to Eton. Constant 
gifts were given and received; a brace of fine trout and a lobster would 
arrive at the Parsonage; another time it was a brawn and Cotenham cheeses, 
whilst Mr. Cole “ gave a Pig to Mr. Troutbeck and another to Mr. Pomfret.” 
On Christmas Day he entertained twenty-five poor to dinner in his kitchen; 
he dined out with friends as cheerfully as he baptised, married and buried 
his parishioners. He was indignant over “ the baneful Practice of Inclosures 
making it difficult for young People to marry, as was used,”’ for the sons 
were forced to live with their fathers “ though much wanting to marry.” 
Bletchley of today is very different to the Blecheley of William Cole the 
antiquary; but the memory of this eighteenth-century personality who noted 
“Tom bottled off the Half Hogshead of Raisin Wine, which I make for the 
poor people when they are ill” and “I sent Plumbs and Codlins and 
Cabbages to my Neighbours ” will live on in his diary. 

There is a link between Cole and the poet William Cowper who made 
the Buckinghamshire village of Olney his home. Both were the friends of 
Mrs. Throckmorton, and both received kindness from her. By the time 
that Cowper and Mary Unwin had moved to Olney to live in the dreary, 
dark house in the High Street Cole had left Buckinghamshire. It was not 
the house which Cowper enjoyed, nor the small walled garden behind where 
he kept his tame hares, but the peaceful countryside through which the 
placid Ouse threads its way. Here with Mary Unwin, whose serenity and 
wisdom made her the companion he preferred to all others, he would take 
long walks. When the dominant evangelist, the Reverend John Newton, 
who had been the cause of their coming to Olney, exerted his morbid 
influence over the sensitive poet the country surroundings helped him to 
bring back that peace of mind which he invokes in one of his poems. 

In this short survey of people and places in Buckinghamshire in the 
eighteenth century some names have been passed over; the county historian 
George Lipscomb for one and Sir Francis Dashwood of Hell Fire Club at 
West Wycombe for another; but what has been recorded will show the 
richness of the associations that one county alone, in one century, can 
offer. THEODORA ROSCOE 


THE YEMEN AND THE ADEN PROTECTORATE 


HE Yemen is probably the least known of all the Arab countries, and 
only emerged as a sovereign independent State in 1918, after the 
Ottoman Turks had been obliged to evacuate it under the terms of the 

Armistice imposed by the victorious Allies at the end of World War I. 
Although a member of the United Nations for some years, it maintained a 
Tibetan-like aloofness as a minor member of the Arab League until last 
year, when the Imam Ahmed signed a Tripartite Military Pact with King 
Saud of Saudi Arabia and Colonel Nasser, which brought the country into 
the Egyptian-Saudi-Arabian Axis. With a superficial area of about 80,000 
square miles and a population which does not exceed 2,000,000, it is 
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bounded on the north by Saudi Arabia, on the west by the Red Sea, 
and on the south and east by the Aden Protectorate and the Rub’al Khali, 
or Empty Quarter. Shafais (orthodox Moslems) form two-thirds of the 
population, and the Zeidis, the ruling class, form the remaining third. 

The present ruler, Imam Ahmed bin Yahya ud Din al Mutawwakil bin 
Muhammed al Mansur bin Yahya Hamid ud Din, King of the Yemen, Amir 
Al Mumineen (Commander of the Faithful) succeeded to his kingdom early 
in 1948, after the assassination of his father in a coup d’état led by Seiyid 
Abdulla ibn Al Wazir, who was subsequently beheaded. In April, 1955, 
Imam Ahmed himself weathered another coup d’état when his brother, the 
then Foreign Minister, tried to compel him to abdicate. The insurrection 
failed, and two of the Imam’s brothers lost their heads as a result. Like 
his father before him Ahmed is an absolute ruler and is much feared. There 
are many enemies of the régime. The late Imam Yahya only began to 
consolidate his position in the country after the departure of the Ottoman 
Turks in 1918. This took him many years to complete, as he was dealing 
with savage and fanatical tribesmen who were unused to strong control. 
By early 1934, however, he felt secure in the saddle, and concluded the 
Treaty of San’a (which expires in 1974) with His Majesty’s Government. 
The importance of the Treaty lay in its Article III, which did not demarcate 
the frontier in detail between the Yemen and the Aden Protectorate, but 
laid down that the borderline separating the two territories would be hence- 
forth that which had divided them on the actual‘date of the signing of the 
Treaty, namely February 11, 1934. As there were scores of miles of 
what can be termed this status quo frontier which none of the Treaty 
negotiators had seen, it was quite impossible then (as it is now) for anyone 
to know exactly where the frontier lay in those areas. 

To complicate matters, years after the concluding of the Treaty, the 
Yemeni Government interpreted Article III to mean that the sfatus quo 
was also to be maintained south of the frontier, that is, inside the Aden 
Protectorate itself. Such a meaning could in fact be read into the Arabic 
version of the Article, but none of the negotiators of the Treaty had thought 
of this possible interpretation at the time. It meant, in effect, that any 
move by the Aden Government to consolidate its protection on the outlying 
parts of the Protectorate after the signing of the Treaty was ruled out. His 
Majesty’s Government held that this Yemeni interpretation was absurd, 
and that the maintenance of the status quo applied only to the frontier 
region. It follows, therefore, that over the years there have been many 
frontier disputes and repeated protests by the Yemeni Government that the 
Aden Administration, by extending its influence to certain parts of the 
Protectorate after the conclusion of the Treaty, had infringed both the spirit 
and the letter of that Treaty. As a result the Yemeni Government has gone 
out of its way to retaliate by disturbing the situation on the frontier and 
interfering with internal affairs in the Protectorate. In early 1956 it asserted 
that the whole of the Aden Protectorate was Yemeni territory, and that in 
the circumstances we were unlawfully colonising it. 

There are three other factors which have an important bearing on affairs 
in South West Arabia. The first is that the Yemen is a feudal State. It has 
viewed in the past, and continues to view, with alarm the political, social, 
and economic advances that have taken place in the Aden Protectorate 
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since the signature of the 1934 Treaty, as these reflect adversely on the 
near-medieval conditions within its own borders. The second is the matter 
of the relations between the two main sects in the Yemen, the Zeidis and 
the Shafais. Briefly, the Zeidi is the highlander and the Shafai the low- 
lander, except in the frontier region, two-thirds of which is mountainous, 
and which is peopled exclusively by Shafais along its entire length. All 
Protectorate nationals are Shafais, and so are seven-eighths of the Arabs 
in the Crown Colony of Aden. For hundreds of years Zeidis and Shafais 
have actively disliked one another and continue to do so today. In this 
century (since the departure of the Turks) Zeidi policy with the Shafais 
has been harsh and domineering. The Zeidi is arrogant, fanatical and ultra- 
conservative, and regards himself as exalted above others. The Shafai is a 
simpler being; quick-witted, quarrelsome, but more likeable. He has always 
writhed under the yoke of Zeidi leadership which he detests. Nevertheless, 
in spite of this antagonism, Zeidi and Shafai leaders did combine in 1948 
to do away with the Imam Yahya because of his dictatorial and feudal 
régime. They united in the hope of securing the accession of a Zeidi who 
would be acceptable to both sects, to prevent at any cost the accession 
of the Crown Prince (Ahmed the present ruler), and to introduce a liberal 
constitution. The plot miscarried; it was crudely organised. Imam Yahya, 
at the age of 84, was duly assassinated, but in spite of all his son Ahmed 
succeeded him. A reign of terror followed. Many of the leaders were 
imprisoned, some were beheaded, and the rest fled to Aden and elsewhere. 
Two of them are in Egypt—and were allowed for a time, last year, to attack 
the present Imam’s régime over the air—and one is in Germany. 

Prior to, and after, the abortive coup d’état of 1948, the Shafais toyed 
with the idea of separatism (which they would always prefer: a purely Shafai 
State, consisting of Yemeni, Protectorate and Adeni Shafais, numbering 
about two million) so as to escape continued Zeidi domination, or the 
replacement of the Zeidi Hamid ud Din dynasty of Imams by a Republic. 
At the outset they approached the British authorities in Aden for guidance 
and help but without success; this discouraged them, as they had a profound 
admiration for the British. I do not doubt that, later, they made advances 
to the Soviet; such was their state of mind that they would have preferred, 
and probably still do, Communist rule to that of the holiest of Zeidi 
Imams. However this may be, the advent of Nasser seemed to offer 
salvation. The Egyptian Dictator is opposed to feudal States, and the 
removal of the Imam Ahmed would suit him. If Egyptian support of the 
oppressed people of the Yemen (and they are oppressed) resulted in the 
disappearance of the Imam, Nasser would be acclaimed a national hero. 
As it is, his stock in South West Arabia is very high. The Imam himself 
is a sick man and goes in constant danger of assassination: he will not be 
removed by his people unless they are certain that he cannot stage a come- 
back. Few of them have forgotten the horrors of 1948. If the present 
Stresses persist, his régime cannot last very much longer. In the last resort, 
it would not be surprising if he passed through Aden on his way to seek 
safety elsewhere. It would be unwise to attempt to forecast the sequel to 
the present state of unrest on the Aden/Yemeni border since there are 
more imponderables and intangibles than ever to take into account: but if 
for the sake of argument one dared to ignore these, it would not be 
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surprising if negotiations between the interested parties ended in stalemate, 
to be followed in due course by a fresh rash of frontier incidents. South 
West Arabia is accustomed to this as part of its regular irregularity. 

B. W. SEAGER* 


SIR RONALD ROSS AND WORLD HEALTH 


OBODY will deny today that the welfare and prosperity of the whole 
world can be very greatly increased. The first need is more hygiene, 
and the greatest obstacle to healthy development, taking the world 

as a whole, has been the mosquito-borne disease of malaria. Much progress 
has been made in controlling it since the last war, perhaps because the war 
repeated former lessons, too easily forgotten. It was discovered during the 
war that the large-scale movement of troops in many areas depended upon 
ample supplies of drugs to protect them from malaria. At one stage the 
British losses in Asia were so grave that Lord Wavell placed the defeat of 
malaria on a priority before that of the defeat of Japan. The real problem, 
however, is not the short-time emergency drugging of people—there are 
good supplies of the synthetic prophylactic drugs—but to reduce and 
eventually get rid of the permanently malarious regions. The answer is 
not in drugs alone. The answer was first propounded by the late Sir Ronald 
Ross after he had found malaria parasites in a mosquito, and demonstrated 
how the disease was transmitted. 

Ronald Ross was an obscure doctor in the Indian Medical Service whose 
father was a retired officer of the Indian Army. He was sent back to England 
for his schooling, became a medical student at Bart’s. and passed examina- 
tions with the minimum of distinction, being more interested in literature 
and music than medicine, which his father regarded as a career for him. 
For the first few years in the Indian Medical Service Ross read passionately 
in classical literature, wrote verse, including several poetic dramas, and the 
first of three romantic novels, Child of Ocean. This had the Robinson 
Crusoe theme of a man alone on an island, with the background of the 
Andamans which he visited. Wherever possible he also, to the astonishment 
of fellow-officers, kept with him not only a violin but a piano. Ross was 
not an ivory-tower type of poet: he soon was overcome by his humanitarian 
feeling as a doctor for the multitudes of suffering people. One of several 
poems that explain how he became increasingly interested in the study of 
tropical medicine and hygiene was entitled /ndian Fevers. In this he wrote: 

I pace and pace and think and think and take 

The fever’d hands, and note down all I see . 
It concluded with what proved a prophetic prayer: 

O God, reveal through all this thing obscure 

The unseen, small, but million-murdering cause. 

Ross followed several lines of research into the cause of malaria, and 
used one prolonged leave in England to consult the best informed sources. 
One of the theories mooted was that malaria might be connected with 


* British Agent and Resident Adviser, Western Aden Protectorate, 1942-1953. 
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mosquitoes. He was encouraged to concentrate on this, though hardly 
anything was known then about the subject. Nobody realised there were 
hundreds of species of mosquito, for example. Several years of unrelenting 
application followed, during which he was always trying to get to the most 
malarious areas. He succeeded in catching malaria and also cholera, which 
nearly killed him. Wherever he was he would capture mosquitoes, bottle 
them and try to get them to feed on the blood of malarious patients, hoping 
that he might find in the insect some trace of the malaria parasite, the 
appearance of which in human blood was already known. It was during 
a sweltering noon on August 20, 1897, when the monsoon was delayed and 
everybody weary with the heat and dust, that Ross in his stuffy little labora- 
tory at the military hospital in Secunderabad looked through the cracked 
eye-piece of his microscope and saw in the stomach tissue of a mosquito 
a dark stain. Wiping away the sweat which was blinding him, adjusting the 
focus of the eye-piece, he looked again. And, he says in his Memoirs, he 
laughed. In a type of mosquito he had recently noticed, which he called 
‘* dapple-winged ""—it was indeed a female Anopheles—he now saw the 
pigmented malaria parasite. The next day he confirmed his observation and 
noted the parasitic cells had grown larger. He had dissected carefully all the 
tissues of about one thousand mosquitoes, each of which meant two hours 
of concentrated searching, before making this Columbus-like discovery of 
a new continent of knowledge. 

After his retirement from the Indian Medical Service in 1899 Ross’s 
energies were devoted to promoting more vigorous malaria-control measures. 
Before his death in 1932 he had visited many countries as a consultant, 
though his advice was sometimes ignored, with serious consequences. The 
late Sir Malcolm Watson applied and extended the technique of Ross’s 
measures on behalf of the Planters in Malaya. The success was on a scale 
which confounded hide-bound sceptics. Another dramatic consequence of 
the new knowledge was due to American doctors who found yellow fever 
in another mosquito and cleared Havana of both yellow fever and malaria. 
Then came their successful work in the Panama Canal zone which made the 
engineering work possible, after the earlier failure by the Frenchman de 
Lesseps owing to those mosquito-borne diseases. The American army 
surgeon, W. C. Gorgas, who became General Gorgas, head of the U.S. 
Medical Services, discussed their work with Ross (see Ross’s Studies in 
Malaria, 1928) and in 1914 wrote to him saying: “It seems to me not 
extreme to say that it was your discovery that enabled us to build the 
Canal.” It is not extreme to say that owing to our knowledge of the enemy 
we have to deal with many millions of lives have been saved and many 
moribund countries and regions have been transformed. There are still 
two to three hundred million people (especially children) suffering from 
malaria alone, but progress in controlling the disease since the last war has 
been much faster, largely due to the co-operation of international bodies 
with national and local authorities. Besides efficient synthetic drugs as 
prophylactics, the decisive new weapon is the easily applied insecticide, 
especially of the DTT type. 

The World Health Organisation, which now looks forward to the 
eradication of malaria, not merely protection from it, at a Malaria Con- 
ference in Athens last year reviewed progress, particularly in Southern 
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Europe from Spain to Bulgaria, and in Eastern Mediterranean countries. 
In the former area, before the introduction of DTT spraying at the end 
of the war, there were about 4,000,000 cases of malaria a year. The total 
is now less than 10,000. In Eastern Mediterranean countries, “‘ a reservoir 
of malaria throughout the ages,” malarious cases have been reduced from 
40 to 14 million since 1949. Cyprus has been completely cleared. Malaria 
control campaigns have been changed into malaria eradication campaigns 
in Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria. There is much food for 
thought about all this kind of progress which gets so much less attention 
than international bickerings. Some useful publicity may be hoped for 
when the Ross Institute of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine holds a public 
luncheon next month, to celebrate the centenary of his birth on May 13, 
1857. If we do not remember the benefactors of humanity who were our 
fellow-countrymen, we can hardly expect the rest of the squabbling world 
to give Britain credit where she most deserves the gratitude of mankind. 


R. L. MeEGroz* 





GOLDFISH 


None so arrayed shall be, 

Not Solomon, not he, 

Nor any king, yet sped 

He on his way, 
untrumpeted ; 

The weed held water world, 

Divides to his unfurled 

Swift banners, showing bold 

With unimaginable gold ; 

So at his passing, no 

Proud fanfare sends him by, 

But silence holds below 

A bubble of a sigh, 

Then lets it go. 


BERYL KAYE 








VIVE L’EMPEREUR 
(At Longwood, St. Helena: May, 1821) 


It was in Corsica, my native land, 
That first I dreamed these visions that have rent 
The map of Europe, shattered the known world, 
Unhinged Heaven’s courses. May the ages find 
Their lesson of my prowess in the star 
That over-rode all tempests and became 
The guiding hand of God. I was not made 
To labour on the valleys’ little paths, 
But to bestride the mountains: I am he 
Who steered the whirlwind, gazed upon the glow 
Men call Eternity, the beacon-fire 
That is for all ambition. Have I failed 
Because my realms are shrunken to this isle, 
This rock-bound prison in the ocean, far 
From all my glory, all my battlefields, 
My France, my eagles, and my wings of Fame? 
What shall hereafter be my measurement? 

Am I to be adjudged as other men? 
I am above the motley, struggling crowd, 
Beyond their comprehension, past their praise. 
I am myself, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
A name to be so feared that mothers clasped 
Their babies to their breasts at sound of it, 
Aye, and to be beloved: my Grenadiers 
Would one and all have died for me ; they did 
In many thousands, gratefully I own, 
For me, for France, and for the glory gained. 
Their bones are strewn upon the sands of Time, 
Great warriors all. Ah, it was worth the price, 
The sword of power, the domination’s might, 
The kiss of Fame. That is not gone from me, 
Though all be gone, withered, and torn away, 
Even as my strength, my Emperor's strength. And now? 
Who stands beside me, fallen though I be? 
Ah, what a fall, shaking the universe! 
I might be Earth’s pacificator now— 
Ask of the Great Dispenser: He should know. 

I blame it all on Grouchy—had he been, 
Six years ago, upon those fateful fields, 
As that dour, stiff-necked Prussian, or, perchance— 
A paradox indeed of fancying!— 
That frigid calculator, Wellington— 
May he be damned for ever! —‘“* Had he been "— 
How the mind twists itself, a wounded snake, 
Back on the arid and despoiling past! 
He could not be another but himself, 
That duty’s slave, that passionless Englishman— 
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Yet outside-born, even as I was to France, 
A British bastard either way, the man 
Who wore my armies, like an ulcer, down 
In wasteful Spain and at the last achieved 
Disaster’s coronation, Waterloo. 
He was the symbol of his country’s mind, 
Stubborn, unyielding. It was just the same 
At Agincourt ; and that I should have known. 
The blame is mine, but I was overwrought— 
Not by my enemies upon the field, 
The blood-bathed field of battle, but within: 
Man is but mortal and his strength decays. 
No one could labour as my labour was 
And not sink down at last: I should have known. 
Yet better, far, to be so overcome, 
A wrestler with the Almighty God Himself, 
Than to be pecked by jackdaws. I contend, 
Even as I have contended all my years, 
With something more than human force has known. 
Ajaccio! Why should you come to me 
In this dark hour of pain? My home was France, 
And yet you seek me in my raddled mind, 
Revisit me and taunt me with my dreams. 
How wonderful it was in those far days 
Of undistinguished, yet most glorious, youth, 
Life all a challenge and imperious guide, 
To be as tireless as Fate’s messenger, 
Aflame with purpose, hope, and enterprise, 
Flooded with boldness and a river’s might, 
To venture forth from poverty to power 
The mighty product of an outleaping mind, 
To train the guns with my own vigorous hands, 
To dare the marksmen—no man could kill me! — 
To head that torrent’s rush through Lombard plains, 
The greatest of all my triumphs, as I judge. 
All life is but a circle: I return, 
An eagle battered by the envious storms, 
To youth’s own kingdom when the world was mine 
Above all conquest and beyond all dream. 
What is it rules the wavering mind of Man? 
A whiff of grapeshot truly, but I know— 
I who have scaled the topmost peaks of Fame, 
Have mounted up from stark obscurity, 
From penury and almost servitude, 
An alien lad, downtrodden and despised, 
Up to the glittering pinnacles of power 
Unequalled might, authority supreme, 
The envy of all thinkers and the scourge 
Of plodding schemers and of febrile forms— 
There is a spirit greater than the force 
Of warring arms. None has more right to know 
Than I. Marengo, Austerlitz, and all 
The battles of my conflicts must proclaim 
That blaze of truth, the everlasting fire 
That is Man’s spirit, dominates the earth, 
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Leads on and up, in France and everywhere, 
Till the new kingdom come. I shall not see 
Its widening rings of wisdom and of peace: 
But yet I know within this brain of mine. 

I know so much, have done so much, and now 
I wander, wander in a maze of dream 
Half fact, half fancy, and my glory swims 
Inside a lake of pity and of pain. 
All things are idle, utterly astray 
Within a world grown acid to the taste. 
Action was better ; all was for the brain 
And for achievement’s grasping. Has all gone? 
I see the grand battalions on the march, 
The fluttering pennons and the eagles gleam: 
I hear the muskets’ rattle and the roar 
Of belching cannon—and it is the waves 
For ever beating on the Atlantic shore, 
This distant island grim with solitude, 
This ruthless realm forgotten, hidden away P 
From all that held my greatness. History 
Alone assoils me: now its pages seem 
Mere tattered emblems of eternal Hell. 
I hate the bitter concourse of the waves: 
They raged against me, never were my friends ; 
The little one-eyed sailor saw to that. 
So was it there at Elba, tauntingly. 
I hear him, see him now: he mocks me still. 
Villeneuve was not as my old Marshals were, 
Those men of steel who never brooked defeat, 
Ney the all-valiant, Masséna, Lannes, and Soult, 
Murat, and Junot—where, where are they now? 
That renegade of Swedish sovereignty 
Struts on his tinsel throne: the rest are gone, 
And Berthier never, never will return. 
No more these glories blossom on this earth ; 
It does not breed such giants any more ; 
The days are dead when every soldier knew 
That in his knapsack lay a baton’s hope 
And he himself was history's architect. 
I am alone, the exiled Man of Fate. 

France! Where is France? Where are my armies now? 
The valiant, the invincible that marched 
Steadfastly onward through the sands, the snow— 
Ah, God, the Beresina, the retreat 
From those dark steppes of wastage and of woe! 
The courage, the destruction, the despair! 
Nature alone was victor, never Man. 
They say I left my armies: was I wrong 
To hurry home with giant's strength to strive 
Disaster to retrieve? I think not so: 
No other man but I could so have wrought. 
But all is past, a winter's withered leaf. 
Yet I remember—bitterly, may-be— 
The man who made me miss my destined power, 
The crown of Asia and the world laid low, 
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A Smith by all God’s chance! The irony 
That one so named should thwart an Emperor, 
The Emperor, Napoleon! I declare, 
Through all the motions of Life’s mystery, 
That galls me still. And yet what matter now? 
What matters anything upon this isle 
To me so racked, so desolate, so rasped 
By all the body’s pain unbearable? 
What are the tumults bursting in my brain 
So mistily like ceaseless sheets of spray, 
Mine which has done much more than any man’s, 
Has planned more widely and has left its trace 
Upon the message of the stars to Man? 

To arms, to arms! I hear the bugles blow. 
It is reveille: I must rouse my strength. 
The enemy assails me: we must drive 
A wedge between him through to victory. 
We have but daylight’s little bridge to span: 
Night swallows all, and it will vanquish me, 
Even me ; I greet my spirit’s conqueror. 
I am Napoleon Bonaparte no more, 
I am but monarch of a mightiness 
Crumbled, decayed, frustrated, and despoiled: 
I am as naked as the affrighting truth. 
Was I in Heaven in my might of old? 
A doubt assails me now that I am here, 
A man derided by the fiends of Hell. 
So let it be at last: I am bereaved. 
France is no more my own—distracted France, 
She lay hag-ridden and with blood-stained brow: 
I gave her greatness and a unity ; 
I brought her glory more than she has known 
Since the Grand Monarch, I the Corsican, 
The little corporal her soldiers loved, 
Loved with devotion deeper than: was given 
By Josephine, poor Josephine: I poured 
The richest treasures of my heart on her, 
The splendours of my youth, and she could scorn 
Her oddity, my genius in arms. 
She is not here, the lovely, fickle jade. 
She is not of this ferment, this despair, 
This torture of the overbeaten brain, 
This stabbing of the whole outjourneyed form. 

I cannot stay these phantoms. Still I see 
My warriors’ prowess and I hear their cry, 
“ Vive 'Empereur!” And how shall he now live? 
“Chief of the Army!” Ah, the pain, the pain! 
My breast is cracking and the knife is turned 
So sharply in this agonised, old heart 
I scarce contrive to breathe imperially. 
Hail, hail, my mother! Little son, farewell! 
Marie, I come! Is it your voice I hear? 
The sun is failing, and at last I sink 
Not to oblivion but to my repose! 








DR. SCOTT LIDGETT 


This symposium commemorates one of the most useful and many-sided men 
of our time, and elderly readers of the Contemporary Review will remember 
his articles on theology and London government during the years when he was 
Joint Editor. The record by six writers should find a welcome far beyond the 
limits of the Methodist church which he adorned, for he touched life at many 
points and cast his net far into the waters. The six contributors describe the 
Methodist clergyman, the founder and Warden of the Bermondsey Settlement, 
the Theologian, the Educationist, the Public Servant, and the Ecumenical 
Statesman. On his death in 1953, in his ninety-ninth year, he was saluted by 
his fellow Methodists as the greatest Methodist since Wesley, and by the nation 
as the Grand Old Man of the Free Churches. 

It was an amazingly full and fruitful life, unhasting and unresting, inspired 
by deep religious faith and a burning desire to improve the lot of the under- 
privileged. If theology was his master passion, the foundation of a Settlement 
in the slums of Bermondsey was his most enduring achievement. As leader of 
the Progressives on the London County Council he devoted many years of 
service to the teeming city which he loved, and as Vice-Chancellor of London 
University he returned in triumph to the scene of his studious youth. Among 
his many aims was the closer association of the Churches, a work in which he 
found a zealous collaborator in Archbishop Davidson: both of them were 
middle of the road men. In domestic politics he was a right wing Liberal, 
recognising the idealism of many members of the Labour Party but never in 
the least tempted to transfer his allegiance. He always preferred co-operation 
to controversy, and even in the thick of the fight about our elementary schools 
he was never bitter. Since nature had provided him with an iron constitution, 
he continued writing and preaching to the last. Readers of his autobiography 
will welcome the fuller information provided in this volume about a man who 
combined a powerful mind with a warm heart. If happiness is self-fulfilment, 
Scott Lidgett was one of the happiest of men, despite the loss of his only son 
in the First World War. He was created Companion of Honour in 1933 and 
received honorary degrees in theology from several universities. G.P.GoocH 


ie ae Lidgett : A Symposium. Edited by Rupert E. Davies. Epworth Press. 
s. 


PEACE AND COLD WAR 


The theoretic purpose of the United Nations, as of the League of Nations 
before it, is to encompass peace between the nations. Mr. Bernard Moore has 
had intimate experience of both those bodies as a newspaper or B.B.C. 
correspondent. His concern, conceived in a professional as well as in a human 
spirit, is that the second experiment in international peace should learn its 
lesson from the failure of the first. There is little sign of the lesson being 
learnt. Indeed there are experienced observers—more experienced and with a 
longer retrospect than Mr. Moore—who think that only a miracle can do the 
trick. They think moreover that the atomic bomb is the paradoxically potential 
miracle. Mr. Moore himself does not plunge deeply or solemnly into the 
diplomatic factors of the second failure—as the book might well have been 
called. He rather concentrates on the homely, the personal, the human 
circumstance of what happens at the United Nations, including his own family 
problems incidental to his settling with his family in New York. He can be, 
as Mr. Vernon Bartlett observes in a foreword, both amusing and sincere. 
Traffic cops and Russia's use of the veto figure in the mixed cavalcade, together 
with character sketches of the delegates, for instance of Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
(p. 170). It is a book of deliberately popular appeal. 

By contrast the Fabian international essays are a frank attempt by seven 
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students of affairs, whose individual contributions are prefaced by a foreword 
from Hugh Gaitskell, to analyse contemporary problems and to suggest 
solutions on a high level of thought. Richard Lowenthal, an Observer corres- 
pondent, examines the possibility of co-existence between the Communist east 
and the democratic west. He states dogmatically that “ the survival of mankind 
may depend on the success of ‘ co-existence’: a belief that will not be shared 
by all competent students. Indeed it is arguable that fire and water cannot 
co-exist, that if the Christian civilisation is to survive (as indeed it will, because 
it is omnipotently sanctioned) Communism must go, and that the survival of 
mankind is the exclusive concern of God. Thomas Balogh, a Fellow of Balliol, 
traces the growth of Russia’s economic resources and her attainment of 
economic parity in the cold war. John Strachey, sometime Secretary for War, 
examines the contemporary defence policy of Great Britain, wisely emphasising 
the established fact that there is no effective defence against nuclear weapons, 
that there can be no global war without the use of nuclear weapons, and that 
therefore the essential means of defence is the creation of “a really effective 
nuclear deterrent.” 

The essays are all of a specifically Fabian flavour. The chairman of the 
Fabian International Bureau, T. E. M. McKitterick, examines the problem 
of the Middle East, his essay having been in print before Colonel Nasser 
nationalised the Suez Canal—a fact which gives him a bull’s eye in his prog- 
nostication that “present policies offer the certainty of disaster.” But for 
all his documentation he ignores the Churchillian diagnosis (which surely is 
cardinal to the problem) that the Suez Canal has lost its strategic importance. 
On the Far East Kenneth Younger, sometime Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs, traces the stages in the prevalent growing-up processes, and gives a level- 
headed warning that good sense and foresight prescribe a western attitude of 
help and sympathy rather than outdated exploitation. P. C. Gordon Walker, 
former Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, gives an optimistic 
estimate, amply justified, of the tremendous role in peace and harmony that is 
likely to be played by the Commonwealth ; and Denis Healey, who has done 
good work for the International Department of the Labour Party, sees in 
Communist strength a challenge which may prove to be the saving grace to 
western civilisation simply by rousing it into healthy action—as the dogfish 
in the tank of herring or the homoeopathic vaccine against smallpox. 

GEORGE GLASGOW 
The Second Lesson. By Bernard Moore. Macmillan. 21s. 
Fabian International Essays. Editors, T. E. McKitterick and Kenneth Younger. With 

a Foreword by Hugh Gaitskell. Hogarth Press. 18s. 


GERMAN CRIMES AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES 


“ Previous experience,” we read on an early page of this important book, 
“provided no parallel for the magnitude and complexity of the European 
refugee problem of the Second World War, when some 60 million European 
civilians were forced to move.” The first to flee in the years 1933-1939, between 
Hitler’s accession to power and the outbreak of his war, were about a million 
Jews. Driven along by Hitler’s armies, millions of Jews and peoples of other 
nationality had to flee in the west, east and south of Europe. Jews who could 
not escape were sent to concentration and extermination camps. Innumerable 
Poles suffered the same fate. Their language was banned, they were humiliated 
in the most barbarous manner and deprived of all human rights. The same 
happened to the Russians when the German hordes overran their country. 
Millions of their men and women were captured by Hitler’s henchmen and 
brought to Germany as slave workers. Whole villages and towns were combed 
for suitable labour. The victims were frequently ordered to move at little 
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more than an hour’s notice and packed into open or sealed railway trucks, 
without sanitary facilities and with little food or water. During a two weeks’ 
journey in the cold of the winter many died before reaching their destination, 
the dead and sick being thrown out on the way. Those who reached Germany 
alive were forced to work hard, got little food and were severely punished for 
the slightest offence. Their camps were infested with vermin, bed bugs and fleas. 
When the Allies entered Germany they found there some 500 concentration 
and slave labour camps, and about thirteen million slave workers and displaced 
persons. The author, who had worked with UNRRA for a long time, describes 
in detail the formidable task with which the Allies were confronted in trying 
to help the unfortunate peoples and repatriate them, or to find new homes 
for them in other countries. For millions the victorious armies arrived too 
late. The Herrenrasse had already murdered or gassed more than five million 
Jews and about one million of other nationalities. But all Germans pretended 
to know nothing about German atrocities, although many concentration camps 
were situated near small towns and many captives often worked alongside 
German workers in war factories. When the roles were reversed, the author 
says, innumerable Germans began to feel the terror which Europe had felt for 
six years, while millions of foreign workers felt excited at “ the sweet prospect 
of revenge.” In the winter of 1945-1946 the victims of German lawlessness 
committed comparatively few acts of violence in western Germany, while the 
Russians, Poles and Czechs revenged themselves in a terrible manner for what 
they had had to endure under German rule. The Germans, however, “in a 
very little while succumbed to an overwhelming surge of self-pity over their 
own post-war inconveniences, and the agonies of their former captives were 
conveniently forgotten,” although “ German suffering after the war was mild 
indeed compared to the misery that had been suffered in their concentration 
camps.” This characteristic German attitude has remained and hardened up 
to this very day. Nobody listens to what Professor F. W. Foerster, that 
courageous fighter against German militarism and chauvinism, said in his 
autobiography: “ All Germany resounded in furious lamentations about the 
sufferings of the refugees from the east which certainly deserved our greatest 
pity. But where is the pious memory of five years of pitiless plundering and 
torturing of the nations which after terrible years ridded themselves for ever 
of the Germans who had heartily collaborated with the robbers? What about 
your own guilty shudders? ” J. LESSER 
European Refugees 1939-1952. A Study in Forced Population Movement. By 
Malcolm J. Proudfoot. Faber and Faber. 52s. 6d. 


* > * * * * 


In the official History of the Second World War, six volumes have been 
planned on Grand Strategy (H.M. Stationery Office. Vol. 5: 42s.; Vol. 6: 
30s.). Of these, the first to be published are Volumes 5 and 6, by Mr. John 
Ehrman. They cover the last two years from the first Quebec Conference, 
“the period of the Allied strategic offensive—of the final offensive in Europe 
and of the first (and as it proved, final) plans of the continued offensive in Asia 
and the Pacific. The narrative is based mainly upon official sources, including 
Sir Winston Churchill’s papers. The author has also had the benefit of a 
“wealth of private diaries and correspondence ” and discussions with many of 
the principal actors concerned. The result is a detailed closely woven account 
of the central direction of the war, written with great skill and devotion by an 
independent scholar. The narrative of campaigns is subordinate to the plan- 
ning, making and execution of policy at the highest level. The author has a 
valuable chapter upon the machinery through which British and Anglo- 
American decisions on strategy were thrashed out and finally reached. It was 
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a remarkable example of administrative cohesion between two vastly different 
constitutional systems. It worked effectively, in spite of Anglo-American 
differences, because effective control was in the hands of conciliatory men who 
were prepared to give and take. At the summit Sir Winston Churchill and 
President Roosevelt predominated. In Britain, the Prime Minister was the 
‘core of power, the unchallenged centre of affairs.” None the less, “ we must 
also recognise the paradoxical fact that in the last two years of the war he 
seldom had his way on an important strategic decision.” During this period, 
“the shape of the strategic offensive had been determined and its demands 
could be measured . . . inevitably, the professional element bulked large.” 
The Prime Minister would not move, “on a purely military matter” without 
the Chiefs of Staff consent. Mr. Ehrman has produced two volumes of great 
value and interest to the student of the last war. ARNOLD DE MONTMORENCY 


* * * - * - 


The Year Book of World Affairs, 1956, published under the auspices of the 
Institute of World Affairs (Stevens & Sons, £2 2s.), maintains the high standard 
of its nine predecessors in a series which has become indispensable to statesmen, 
journalists and students of all ages. The twelve monographs by experts from 
the British Commonwealth and the United States deal with almost every portion 
of our distracted globe—Geneva, NATO,‘Latin America, Bandung and the 
Undeveloped Countries, the Middle East, Security in the Pacific, India’s 
Himalayan Dependencies, Commonwealth Conferences, Colonial Controversy in 
the United States, East-West Trade, GATT, and International Organisation. 
Readers will turn with special interest to Dr. Frankel’s illuminating survey, 
The Middle East in Turmoil, which closes on a relatively optimistic note. “It 
will require a much closer agreement between the United Kingdom and the 
United States. The position is serious but by no means hopeless. The 
promising element is the assertion of local forces. So far it has been working 
against the West, but the more the Russians engage in Middle Eastern affairs, 
the less will they be able to stand out of local conflicts. It is possible that in 
time they will create sufficient resentment to act as a national antidote against 
the Communist virus. Instead of being pawns in the game of world politics 
as in the past, the peoples of the Middle East are now using international 
rivalries in order to assert themselves. For better or worse the Middle East 
seems to be firmly launched in the direction of complete independence.” In 
addition to the monographs we are supplied with Reports on economic, 
educational and psychological, geographical, legal, sociological and literary 
aspects of the world outlook, and brief notices of several hundred books. 
Beautifully printed and handsomely bound, the volume is a miracle of cheap- 
ness at two guineas, and should find a place in every public and university 
library. G. P. Goocu 


INCA CIVILIZATION 


Here is a book worthy of a place on the shelves of all archaeologists and 
historians, amateur and professional. The aim of the series on “ ancient 
peoples and places” of which this is volume one, is to give an introductory 
statement of our present knowledge of their way of life in a manner readily 
comprehensible, and attractive to the general reader as well as to the embryo 
archaeologist. Consequently this work does not set out to be a history of 
the civilisation of the Incas as such, but rather to describe the physical objects 
of their everyday existence at various times during their development. Dr. 
Bushnell writes easily and well though not outstandingly, and we are given 
some welcome glimpses of a culture which rivalled in complexity and magnitude 
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that of Mexico and Egypt. These people not only possessed no written 
language but were ignorant of iron and of the wheel, yet they managed to 
build great temples and palaces, and to construct and use highways not a whit 
inferior to those of Rome. 

It is suggested in this book that one of the chief reasons for Inca success 
in warfare was their sustained offensive spirit. They had no obvious advantages 
over their opponents. Their weapons and armour were the same, even their 
military tactics were no different, but their habit of following up and con- 
solidating their position after each battle contrasted strongly with the usual 
raiding methods of tribal warfare. This is said to be due almost entirely to 
the personality of the Supreme Inca, Pachacuti. Similarly their decline is 
attributable to the fact that the Spaniards arrived while the empire was still 
in course of evolution, and at a time when it was divided owing to the death 
of Huayna Capac, who had not named his successor. The Supreme Inca was 
considered to be directly descended from the sun, was worshipped as a god 
during his own lifetime, and all power was vested in his person. This excessive 
centralisation was a grave weakness in an otherwise admirably organised State 
since it meant that when the apex of the pyramid was destroyed the whole 
structure collapsed. This is precisely what happened when the cruel Pizarro 
kidnapped Atahuallpa, the strongest claimant to the emperor's throne. In 
Japan too we had an emperor descended from the sun who held all ultimate 
power, but here, owing to successive delegation of duties and responsibility, 
the governmental system was far more secure. 

The lay-out, typography and general appearance of the volume are excellent, 
especially in the use of marginal notes and references, and the work ends with 
a good selective bibliography. Plates are always a problem ; it is never possible 
to place them in their correct positions in relation to the text, and while it is 
undoubtedly annoying to have to keep turning backwards and forwards as 
required, to group them all at the back of the book is probably the best 
solution, particularly when they are so clear and well-chosen as to stand apart 
on their own merits. If the remaining volumes in this series are as good as 
the first they will be very good indeed. G. J. BoNTorT 


“—. By G. H. S. Bushnell. Ancient peoples and places. Thames and Hudson. 
Is. 


THE PELHAM ADMINISTRATION 


Dr. Owen's book on the rise of the Pelhams is a careful, scholarly study, 
and an important contribution to our knowledge of eighteenth-century politics 
and of the working of the political system. Its field is the confused series of 
events between the fall of Sir Robert Walpole in 1742 and the consolidation 
of the Pelham administration at the general election of 1747. The author 
defines his primary aim as a consideration of the political behaviour of the 
“independent back-benchers” who constituted a majority of the House of 
Commons. But, in fact, he has done much more. The political bickerings 
of these years have, in the past, if treated at all, been usually dismissed as 
mere faction intrigue. Dr. Owen's painstaking analysis, always firmly based 
upon the documents and upon the biographical data concerning the members 
of the House of Commons, shows that there was much more in them than this, 
relates them intelligibly to the parliamentary situation, and makes clear how 
the British system of “ mixed government” functioned in time of stress under 
the conditions of development which it had reached by the seventeen-forties. 

The analysis of the House of Commons provides a new point d’appui for 
assessments of constitutional development during the century. Under George II, 
the House was much more an assembly of atoms than it was by the time of 
George III. Less than a fifth of the House belonged to parties, whereas, as 
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Mr. John Brooke has recently shown, about a quarter did so some twenty- 
five years later. Heads of families exerted far less political pressure upon 
relatives and clients than they did later in the century. Strengthening of the 
administration depended rather upon drawing into the ministerial fold the few 
able trouble-makers on the opposition “ front-bench” than upon recruitment 
of party groups, as was later the case. An active Toryism—a movement or 
attitude rather than a party—still provided a degree of consistent opposition 
which ceases to be apparent after 1760. There is convincing evidence that, 
while patronage helped to oil the wheels, this did not mean that Parliament 
was bought: contrary to the traditional interpretations, Newcastle had no 
exaggerated idea of the importance of patronage but understood that a com- 
mand of debating talent was the indispensable factor for securing support for 
the administration. The House had its own independent role in the constitution, 
and it could unseat ministers regardless of the King’s desires. The dissatisfac- 
tion of members caused the fall of Walpole in 1742. Carteret’s exclusion from 
office in 1744 and his final ousting in February 1746 from the position of 
irresponsible minister behind the curtain were due similarly, not to intrigues 
by the Pelhams but to the fact that practically the whole Parliament disliked 
and distrusted him. There are new, long overdue, judgments on the respective 
abilities of Carteret and Newcastle (giving due credit to Newcastle), for which 
there are good grounds, though not much of the evidence could be presented 
here. 

The key to political stability was the presence of a strong intermediary— 
necessarily a commoner—who could be both “ Minister for the King in the 
House of Commons ” and “ Minister for the House of Commons in the Closet.” 
Walpole had filled this role. On his fall Pelham stood ready to take his place. 
But Pelham could not function as “ Minister for the House of Commons in 
the Closet” so long as Carteret (later Granville), a peer, without experience 
of the Commons and regardless of its susceptibilities, aided by his mastery of 
the German language, engrossed the confidence of George II. Even after 
Granville’s dismissal, from November 1744 till February 1746, Pelham still 
had no power in the Closet, for Granville had the King’s ear, and measures 
were proposed by the King on his: advice which had little or no chance 
of parliamentary sanction. Consequently Great Britain, though there were 
ministers, was practically without government, until in February 1746 the 
Pelhams forced George II to exclude Granville altogether from his counsels. 
Dr. Owen quotes Horace Walpole’s appraisal of the situation—“It is not 
easy to see where power resides at present: it is plain that it resides not in the 
King ; and yet he has enough to hinder anyone else from having it "—in support 
of his conclusion that, “the ensuing twelve months served only to emphasise 
the degree of power still enjoyed by the English monarchy in the eighteenth 
century.” This deduction is perhaps questionable. On the evidence presented, 
two circumstances postponed a showdown between the King and the Pelhams: 
the reluctance of the Pelhams, blinkered to some extent by seventeenth century 
conventions, to push matters to their logical conclusion; and the restraint 
imposed upon them by the Jacobite insurrection. It was not power that 
restrained them, and a less conservative political leader might well have 
exploited the situation agianst the King at an earlier stage. Dr. Owen does 
not suggest that the Pelhams held back through uncertainty about the attitude 
of the Commons; Lord Chesterfield thought they should have acted in the 
spring of 1745, before the end of the parliamentary session. It is perhaps, 
therefore, too much to suggest, that it was a degree of power in the monarchy 
which prolonged the deadlock over Granville for more than a year. 

IAN R. CHRISTIE 
The Rise of the Pelhams. By John B. Owen. Methuen. 30s. 
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RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

A critical appraisal of the thought of Reinhold Niebuhr has long been 
overdue and in this volume Mr. Odegard essays it from the point of view of a 
trained sociologist, and, if one may judge from the frequency with which he 
quotes Professor John Dewey, a sociologist with some leanings towards the 
behaviouristic school of psychology. He clearly has at least one major qualifi- 
cation for his theme—he knows of whom and of what he is writing, as witness 
the full notes and bibliography at the end of the book. 

What then does he make of Niebuhr? He classes him among those religious 
leaders who in these last thirty years have led some Christian thinkers in a 
headlong flight from reason. He takes Niebuhr’s main ideas one by one and 
submits them to a searching examination, the conclusion of which is that 
Niebuhr is almost always an untrustworthy guide to the interpretation of 
modern life. He sees in Niebuhr’s emphasis on sin a dogma which cuts the 
nerve of action, in his dialectical interpretation of existence, promulgated by 
way of paradox, a not more than half-true assumption at the best and leading 
to vagueness in the direction of social effort, and the whole outlook of Niebuhr 
as one which leans too heavily on an Old Testament view of history, and human 
personality in it. 

In the debate in which Mr. Odegard has joined one can give him full marks 
for the shrewdness of his criticisms as a whole, but one suspects that it is a case 
of “ pull crocodile, pull elephant.” He is right in suggesting that sometimes 
Niebuhr trusts too much to paradox, but there is no recognition that at the heart 
of Niebuhr’s use of it is the paradoxical nature of man himself as a being who 
is at the same time in certain aspects of his personality subject to the 
laws of science and determinism and is yet free. One suspects that for 
Mr. Odegard man is himself an artefact of nature and nurture without any 
creative centre, and that is at least a highly dubious proposition. Considerations 
like the foregoing mean, I think, that we still wait for a real evaluation of 
Niebuhr in depth but that this is not it. Certainly the present reviewer takes 
some comfort from the fact that Niebuhr and Odegard are not exhaustive 
alternatives but that a theology which recaptures the New Testament emphasis 
on fullness of life would largely escape Mr. Odegard’s strictures. 

Mr. Roubiczek’s book ought not to be missed by those who are aware of the 
limitations of Mr. Odegard’s point of view and seek a fuller and more adequate 
philosophy of life. Implicit in it is the assumption that Logical Positivism has 
gained an illusory attractiveness only because it has deliberately refused to deal 
with that side of it that cannot be expressed in mathematical formulae. The 
business of philosophy, the author declares, is to think the whole of life together 
and that means thinking together both the scientific commensurable realities and 
the incommensurable realities of personal existence. His demonstration that 
personal realities into mathematical formula is a meaningless sum leads him 
to the flat refusal to admit any monism either of matter or spirit by itself but it 
opens up a track of very suggestive thought, at the end of which religious faith 
seems not only rational but necessary. This is a notable book, well and closely 
argued, and written in language which makes the author’s train of thought easy 
to follow. B. C. PLowRIGHT 


Sin ~ & aaa By Holtan P. Odegard. The Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Thinking Toward Religion. By Paul Roubiczek. Darwen Finlayson. 15s. 


BRITAIN IN FRENCH LITERATURE 


Although the debt of English medieval literature to France has received 
considerable attention, the overall! contribution of Britain to French medieval 
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literature has been strangely neglected. That this contribution was substantial 
Dr. Rickard’s book, based on very wide research, most ably demonstrates. 
Forms of contact between the two countries during the four hundred years in 
question were various: the prestige of Paris as a university centre attracted 
many British scholars, ecclesiastical connections brought interchange of church 
dignitaries, while, on a more terrestrial plane, intermarriages, minstrels with 
their secular lore and the wine trade with Guyenne forged important links. 
This historical background with which Dr. Rickard’s study appropriately begins 
forms of necessity a sizeable chapter, but a lineage tree and certainly a map 
would be useful additions. His deductions concerning Peter’s pence when 
speaking of the Chanson de Roland are less convincing than his arguments 
elsewhere in the book ; this is a point deserving further investigation. 

When we come to the literary aspect, the following questions naturally arise: 
what British figures were used by French writers, how were Britain and British 
customs represented and what changes took place in the French attitude? The 
first reference to Britain in medieval French centred round the misty personality 
of Charlemagne, who was reputed to have conquered Britain, and round Canute. 
England was also introduced at an early date to add picturesque detail ; 
Canterbury, for instance, is mentioned and the English word “ utlage ” (outlaw) 
mistakenly employed. Such superficial allusions were shortly followed by what 
constitutes the largest section of Dr. Rickard’s material, the “ matter of Britain,” 
that is, legends dealing with King Arthur and Tristan which were transmitted 
largely by Continental Bretons and which enjoyed immense popularity in 
France from the twelfth century onwards. Taking full account of previous 
scholarly writings and having sifted the evidence of texts, Dr. Rickard estab- 
lishes that the undeniably courtly conception of Arthur which characterises 
French romance first appeared in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia. Later in 
the period we find Frenchmen writing full-scale biographies of Englishmen such 
as Thomas Beckett, Richard Coeur de Lion and William Marshal. On the 
subject of British topography a distinction is to be made between those drawing 
on experience of life in England and those relying on imagination. The famous 
chronicler Froissart, for instance, in his Méliador (c. 1380) achieved a curious 
blending of the two, while the Perceval of Chrétien de Troyes, who had spent 
some time in Britain, is outstanding for precise description of Welsh costume 
and of activities such as money-lending and the cloth industry in the city of 
London. 

The gradual social evolution is reflected in the literature. At first the ties of 
feudal loyalties and common standards of courtly behaviour were paramount: 
Garnier’s Vie de Saint Thomas Beckett (c. 1172), for example, shows the bias 
of a churchman rather than a Frenchman, but as the Hundred Years War 
accentuated the rising national consciousness, bitterness in treatment of English 
themes became more pronounced. By the fourteenth century the perfidious 
nature of Albion was a byword. Instructive, sometimes amusing and chasten- 
ing, are the references to English character, as also to Scotland and Ireland, 
each of which is given a chapter on its own. With parts of France under 
English domination the national characteristics attributed to the English varied 
in different regions and in different epochs and indeed in different literary 
genres, criticisms of the English belonging more to satire, chronicles and 
memoirs, but being practically unknown in courtly romance. The reader is 
constantly impressed by the mutual awareness of the two countries dating from 
so long ago. The book, like each chapter, is rounded off by an excellent 
conclusion and the whole topped with an extensive bibliography. Its place in 
scholarly libraries is assured. VERA J. DANIEL 


Britain in Medieval French Literature 1100-1500. By P. Rickard. Cambridge 
University Press. 35s. 
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ARTIST, SATIRIST, POLITICIAN 

Politically speaking, I was brought up on Low. I knew all about Lloyd 
George’s two-headed Coalition donkey long before I knew what a Coalition 
was. Ours was a Liberal household, and so my father always bought the Srar, 
but that did not stop him from immediately changing over to the Evening 
Standard as soon as Low transferred there. I have often wondered whether, 
by his habit of changing from paper to paper and thus exposing Liberals to 
the alien, illiberal material which framed his cartoons, he has not contributed 
more than his share to the disintegration of the Liberal Party. I do not think 
it would worry him greatly if he had; never a party man, among his minor 
hates are the “ business men of politics.” His independence, consistency, good 
humour, downright commonsense and healthy radical convictions won him a 
personal audience early in his career, and he has been enlarging it ever since. 
It may be that he has made few converts, but he put backbone into those who 
agreed with him and gave coherence to their ideas, two qualities of which the 
left-wing usually stands in need. 

Lowe is three men—artist, satirist, and politician—and the combination in 
just the right proportions has made him into one of the best-loved and most 
feared public figures of his day. It is Low, the artist, who predominates. His 
first purpose is to produce a work which will stand on its own, irrespective of 
its political purpose. He is concerned less with making a good point than with 
drawing a good picture; but because he has the imagination of a great artist, 
his points are normally good. They are sharp and barbed as well. That is 
where Low, the satirist, comes in with a disconcerting ability to see weakness— 
as well as strength. This applies not only to individuals but also to situations, 
which brings in Low, the politician. He has an astonishing gift for seeing right 
down to the essentials and the inherent inconsistencies of any political conun- 
drum. All three Lows have for nearly forty years kept up a constant barrage 
of devastating comment on public affairs. It is therefore not surprising that 
his Autobiography should have climbed immediately into the ranks of the best- 
sellers. Everyone who has exulted over his work (or deplored it, for he has 
made many enemies) wants to know what kind of a man this is who can put 
the mighty of the earth in their place with such deft, sophisticated care. It is 
liberally interspersed with his more famous cartoons, but the one original 
drawing (which appears only on the dust-jacket, not in the book itself) is as 
good a clue to the character of the author as anything he has written. Here is 
Low satirising himself—to make one wish he had drawn his Autobiography 
instead of writing it. 

The text, however, can hold its own with the illustrations. He has the gift 
for clear, unambiguous statement, and the little conceits and pomposities are 
those of a man of goodwill and sound sense who has found life excellent, and 
has wisely allowed himself to be flattered by his success. His is the integrity of 
the fine artist whose common touch has not cut down his standards nor 
deflected his thought. His comments on general subjects show the same 
unerring markmanship as his cartoons. There was scarcely a public figure in 
Britain on whom Low did not throw the searchlight of his scrutiny. Many of 
them he knew intimately ; all of them he studied with the insight of the artist- 
psychologist, noting the bone-structure, the turn of a lip, the angle of a cheek, 
the lines of a neck, and deducing from them the reality behind the public front. 
Because he saw events in terms of personalities, and because he understood 
these personalities so clearly, he was able to present current history to his public 
in a manner no other political commentator could imitate. In Colonel Blimp 
he captured the very essence of stupidity, personalised it and held it up as a 
mirror to the confused thought which was making mincemeat of British policy 
in the 1930's. It was his savage portrayal of the humbug dictators that caused 
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his work to be banned from Germany, Italy and Spain and his name to figure 
on the lists of war criminals prepared for Der Tag. 

He says it is what you are, not where you are, that counts, and one 
begins to feel that for all his insight, down-to-earth good sense, brilliant 
gift for selecting the pillory, he is driven by instinct rather than by any clearly 
conceived philosophy of social life. He has an instinct to hate the sham and 
denounce cruelty and folly, to praise courage and staunchness, to warn against 
taking things at their face value. What one misses is any constructive element 
in his thought. He might reply that it is not the function of the cartoonist 
to be constructive, and he would probably be right. Nevertheless, it is the 
function of Liberalism, and it is there that the Liberal path turns off from the 
radical way. That is not a criticism of a great master, but a warning rather 
to those Liberals who, dazzled by his gift for pinpointing their own views of 
their opponents, identify him with themselves, and forget their own job in the 
riotous fun of telling others where they get off. Most assuredly he has been, 
and still is, their sword, but he is not the type to be beaten into the ploughshare 
they also have to use. JoHN H. MacCaLL_um Scotr 


Low’s Autobiography. By David Low. Michael Joseph. 30s. 


ASPECTS OF THE NOVEL 


The laboured and not entirely disinterested concern expressed in many quarters 
over recent years about the present and future of the novel is resulting in a 
Stream of pedagogic criticism tackling the subject with varying degrees of 
optimism from both sides of the Atlantic. Of the four critics here considered, 
Mr. Blackmur and Professor McCormick are American, while Professor Watt 
and Mr. Gray are English, and it is pleasant to record that however diverse 
their approaches to the subject, all four succeed in what, in the last resort, 
is the only valid excuse for such an embarrassment of applied scholarship: 
the stimulation of interest, not in The Novel as an amorphous Art Form but 
in specific novels by specific authors. All four books are worth reading and, 
with a few reservations in the case of Professor McCormick, are remarkably 
readable. 

Professor Watt is concerned to trace the origins of the novel from Defoe, 
through Richardson to Fielding, and to plot its growth as a new literary form 
rooted in realism. The distinguishing and unifying characteristic of the work of 
both Defoe and Richardson is the substitution of the human particular for the 
extra-human general, of the individual for the symbol. He traces the parallel 
influences of the philosophical realism of Descartes and Locke, and the growing 
economic individualism that inspired Defoe in his creation of Robinson Crusoe, 
Roxana and Moll Flanders. Defoe’s heroes, observes Professor Watt, have 
no need to learn the techniques of profit and loss book-keeping, “ they have 
it in their blood and keep us more fully informed of their present stocks of 
money and commodities than any other characters in fiction.” The popular 
nineteenth-century view of Defoe as little more than “a great, a truly great 
liar, perhaps the greatest liar that ever lived,” has been accepted with certain 
qualifications by, among others, Dr. Leavis. In The Great Tradition he admits 
that Defoe was “a remarkable writer” but his standing as a novelist is dis- 
missed with typical brevity: ‘He made no pretensions to practising the 
novelist’s art, and matters little as an influence.” For Virginia Woolf, on the 
other hand, Moll Flanders was among the few “ indisputably great ” English 
novels. Professor Watt’s analysis of this particular novel is the best thing in 
his book. He rates Defoe as an important novelist, but incomplete; it was 
left to Richardson to adapt Defoe’s mastery of episodic realism to fit the 
framework of a coherent plot. 
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The three other critics are concerned in varying degrees, and from vastly 
different standpoints, with the modern novel, and Mr. Gray’s examination of 
Kafka’s The Castle is a triumph for analysis and interpretation, remarkably 
free from literary, political or religious dogma. Was Kafka a tortured seeker 
after truth or a misguided follower of false gods? Was his uncovering of the 
folly of certain brands of mysticism accidental, or consciously achieved as 
satire? Such qwestions are answered with great caution and the author's 
conclusion, that The Castle is “ the description of a metamorphosis of the kind 
attributed by Christians to the action of Grace” is unlikely to shake any 
literary foundations. Nevertheless, his painstaking analysis of one of the most 
intriguing novels of this century will be of value to all students of literature. 

Mr. Blackmur’s book is a collection of essays “in solicitude and critique ” 
and his first thirty pages embrace a consideration of what may well be the 
most significant paradox of our times, the fact that universal education has 
resulted in a new and frightening illiteracy. “* The new literacy degrades the 
verbal aspects of our culture into a new illiteracy almost wholly indifferent 
to the fund of intellectual power.” Universal literacy has succeeded in multi- 
plying ignorance by confusion. “The product is half idiocy, half fanaticism ; 
and what arises from it in political and cultural experience is dissension, 
distrust and dismay: in short, hysteria.” Time is running out; no country is 
free from the dangers of this cultivated illiteracy; the scene is set, and Mr. 
Blackmur sounds a chill warning. But who will listen? His more specifically 
literary essays are on Melville, Eliot, and Henry James among others, and the 
book ends with an involved dissertation on morals and literature in which 
he undoubtedly says something worth hearing if one could disengage the 
conceptual wood from the verbal trees. 

I have left Professor McCormick's book till last, not because it is the least 
interesting but because it is, by reason of its diffuseness, the least important. 
His interpretation of the contemporary English and American novel in terms 
suggested by his title is stimulating and provocative, but his grim determination 
to include every recent novelist of any worth makes for an abruptness of 
judgment in certain cases that is hardly fair to either the novelist or Professor 
McCormick. One does not have to be a fervent admirer of Messrs. Amis 
and Wain to resent the assertion that Lucky Jim and Hurry on Down are 
“negligible as novels,” and however highly one regards Mr. Rex Warner's 
limited talents the Professor's eulogy of The Aerodrome as “ one of the finest 
English novels for decades” is difficult to accept without a more detailed 
examination than can be contained in one paragraph. B. EVAN OWEN 
The Rise of The Novel. By Ian Watt. Chatto and Windus. 25s. 

Kafka's Castle. By Ronald Gray. Cambridge University Press. 13s. 6d. 
The Lion and The Honeycomb. By R. P. Blackmur. Methuen. 25s. 
Catastrophe and Imagination. By John McCormick. Longmans. 25s. 


NOVELS 


Mr. Paul Bowles in The Spider's House sets out to give an American's 
eye view of French Morocco up against the cynically ruthless terrorism of the 
Istiqlal. A male and female American and two caricature Englishmen repre- 
sent, in their not very representative ways, the western viewpoint, Amar, a 
devout Arab boy with the gift of healing, represents the best of old Islam, and 
the Istiqlal and its followers-cum-victims represent the new, misguided nation- 
alism of the Middle East. A flaw in the novel is Mr. Bowles’ failure to give the 
French point of view or even to suggest that they have one. He shows brilliant 
insight into the mind of his Arab boy but in the end burkes the serious issues 
involved in the clash of old and new, of East and West, to give us instead a 
pretentious, journalistic piece of fiction purveying the fashionable Angst against 
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the exotic background of Fez. What strikes one most about Mr. Bowles’ two 
American innocents abroad is their smug cluelessness. They are unhappy and 
without faith, blind and groping, and yet, in their own opinion, oh so pro- 
gressive and enlightened. Mr. Bowles shows us that such attitudes, no less than 
the vicious political opportunism of the Istiqlal, represent the frail “ spider’s 
house” of the Koran—so like the “house built on sand” of the Christian 
parable—but the lack of moral and intellectual stature of his central characters 
creates a corresponding moral and intellectual void at the heart of his novel. 
His ex-Communisi novelist Stenham is one of those sponge-like characters who 
absorbs an alien culture without ever really becoming a part of it. By 
contracting out of his own traditions, he has nothing to bring to a native way 
of life with which his relationship is no more than that of a sympathetic, 
fascinated hanger-on. Because he is, in T. S. Eliot’s phrase, a hollow man, 
local colour and pinkish prattling about Religion, Life and Politics are not 
enough. They cannot, that is, make a significant novel out of a sensitive essay 
on futility. 

Shadow of the Monsoon by William Manchester is a big, torrid book about 
little, horrid people. The background is modern India going through its 
Congress dances. The main characters are an adulterous American doctor, a 
bad-tempered, parasitical Englishman and his all-but-certifiable American wife, 
an alcoholic ingénue who—did you guess?—ends up in bed with her fellow- 
countryman. Mr. Manchester’s white characters are mean, sensual and 
miserable. His Indians are, perhaps, a little happier, except those>“who, 
unwarned about Cripps and Mountbatten, once loyally supported the British 
Raj. Mr. Manchester’s pet climacteric is near-rape, but there is ‘also a fairly 
detailed adultery. The sex passages would be more offensive if they were less 
unintentionally comic. The antics of the unspeakable white cast of this (one 
suspects) Hollywood-bound melodrama would undoubtedly have been dismissed 
by any pukka sahib as letting the side down. The piéce de résistance is a badly 
bungled big-game hunt that introduces a seasoning of mutilation and death. 

In The Eleven Men of Eppynt Mr. Roland Mathias, who is a Welsh poet, 
gives us a collection of short stories that are imaginatively but somewhat self- 
consciously written and, in their mass effect, extraordinarily depressing. This is 
because they contain little humour and less hope. Life, Mr. Mathias seems 
to suggest, is something to be endured, not enjoyed. If his phrase-spinning is 
not always successful—he can write of “... the unpleasant bruit it would 
make in a corpse-warming world ” and “ the almost posthumous wanderings of 
the individual dead ”—he sometimes effectively evokes a dream-like atmosphere 
that conveys from the start a sense of despair and approaching doom. Subtly 
he catches the significance of the fleeting moment but is no more successful than 
was Virginia Woolf in weaving such moments into a meaningful pattern. “The 
Palace,” a sad, ghostly little tale that involves a flashback in time, is within its 
range perhaps the best in the book. Others have the ghastly inconclusiveness 
of a nightmare and leave one with the same depressed dissatisfaction. “ Ffynnon 
Fawr,” which is Mr. Mathias’ second essay in the supernatural, is spoilt by 
sentimental romanticism. “ Agger Makes Christmas,” a school story involving a 
practical joke, is neo-Saki without the wit. An interesting sociological mono- 
graph could be written about the way in which Hollywood films and Welsh 
prose fictions blacken, respectively, the American Way of Life—that fabulous 
myth!—and the Welsh way of living. One likes to think that Mr. Mathias 
and other Welsh writers are less than fair to the land of their fathers. 

LUKE PARSONS 


The Spider's House. By Paul Bowles. Macdonald. 16s. 
Shadow of the Monsoon. By William Manchester. Cassell, 16s. 
The Eleven Men of Eppynt. By Roland Mathias. Dock Leaves Press, Pembroke 


Dock. 10s. 6d. 











BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


Inaccuracy and superficiality lie in 
wait for those who write prodigiously 
from a prodigious memory. The lack 
of a correcting stimulus provided by 
a sound library and contact with con- 
temporary authors and works can lead 
to complacency and insensitivity. So 
that the kind parish priest, ever heed- 
ful of the woes of his poor, is without 
sympathy on paper for the unfor- 
tunate and the ridiculous; his pen 
can even be brutal, heartless and 
cynical. 


Parson squire 
Yet when a Sabine Baring-Gould 

holds it, the resulting novels are 
extremely popular, and though this, 
as W. E. Purcell says in ONWARD 
CHRISTIAN SOLDIER (Longmans, Green. 
21s.), “is by no means a test of 
quality, it is an indication of certain 
journeyman capabilities.” The faults 
lie in the enormity of the output: Mr. 
Purcell’s arithmetic puts it at 170,000 
words for each of the thirty novels ; 
“his larger-scale histories and theo- 
logical works far exceed that figure. 
To these have to be added the histori- 
cal, topographical, archaeological and 
devotional books.” Nor must we 
forget the hymns of this astonishing 
man, for he who could give Christians 
“marching as to war” the trappings 
of a Hitler rally also wrote the tender 

Now the day is over, 

Night is drawing nigh; 
which tells us still, like a gentle sigh 
from childhood, 

Birds and beasts and flowers 

Soon will be asleep. 
Then he was something of a pioneer 
in the collection of folk-songs, whose 
words and meanings he industriously 
altered to conform to current notions 
of respectability. He delighted in the 
oddities of his native West Country, 
in the Celtic Church, in the Caesars 
no less than in Napoleon, in his many 
travels, and all of it went into those 
copious books. The sermons of the 
rector-squire occupied more than 
twenty volumes, and two more of 
Reminiscences gave little indication 


of the man inside. One likes the 
picture of the eager fifteen-year-old 
boy, solitary and content, translating 
Michaud’s History of the Crusades at 
Pau and collecting wild flowers in 
his spare time—to discover and to 
excavate (paying the diggers himself) 
the pavements of a Roman villa 
“with an almost professional pre- 
cision.” But this gently born con- 
tradictory creature, “ hot and furious ” 
in love at thirty-two, hints at a cal- 
culating coldness in his choice of the 
mill girl of sixteen, whose possibilities 
caused him to send her to a family in 
York for two years’ development 
before he married her. Gracefully 
she filled the post, her lifelong 
devotion strengthened by the fifteen 
children she bore him, and presumably 
his reserve and despotism did not 
prevent the union from being mutually 
happy. The saga of his ninety years 
is recounted with affection and 
humour by Mr. Purcell, whose narra- 
tive style assures him of reciprocal 
feelings in his engrossed readers. And, 
as John Betjeman’s Introduction puts 
it, this biography “is particularly 
interesting today because it records 
someone who behaved in a way 
modern conventions would not per- 
mit.” 


The aftermath of war 

Not surprisingly Baring-Gould’s life, 
and death in January 1924, are unsung 
in THE TWENTIES (George Allen & 
Unwin. 25s.), John Montgomery’s 
“Informal Social History.” In the 
April of that year the world was 
abuzz with the opening of the 
Wembley Exhibition and 2 LO made 
wireless history by broadcasting the 
royal speech. This book is a rescue 
from the caricaturing lately become 
fashionable, and is indeed a fair 
enough picture of what England was 
really like. Millions did not dance 
the Charleston, millions more did not 
take drugs in night clubs, and although 
women wore beads, cloches and waists 
at the hipline, there was resignation 
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(as there is now to flowerpot hats) 
rather than pleasure in the fashions. 
Earnestness and enterprise were about, 
and if to be young was not exactly 
“very heaven,” at least there was 
relief in the certainty that the Great 
War could never happen again. The 
slaughter of own relatives and their 
friends, to a degree unknown in the 
second conflict, seemed a guarantee in 
itself that their sacrifice could not be 
in vain. So amid the quarrelling 
statesmen the League of Nations was 
a beacon of hope, an inspiration to 
countless youngsters to build a better 
world. How they failed, not with 
general roarings and riots of gaiety 
but with a stunned sense of the inade- 
quacy of their elders, seeps through 
Mr. Montgomery's pages. If the 
camera does not lie (the caption to 
his photograph babbles birthplace but 
not age), he has relied entirely on hear- 
say, the extensive bibliography listed, 
and documentary evidence for his 
facts; creditably he has left these to 
speak for themselves. His pictures are 
excellently chosen too, grim and light- 
hearted in equal parts, and with a 
number of advertisement reproduc- 
tions to pinpoint the times unerringly. 
There are minor errors—among them 
Augustine was Birrell’s christian name, 
the Victory Parade was in July 1919, 
and it was not E. M. Dell whose 
heroes made love in tents—but the 
whole successfully blends report and 
evocation of a period that, as well as 
its terrible growing pains, had _ its 
triumphs in literature and the theatre, 
in scientific advancement, in female 
emancipation, in sport and speed. 


How the other half lives 

Not altogether unmaliciously do we 
reflect that the next generation is going 
to regard the 1950s as the rock ‘n’ 
roll era, the day of the teddy boy. 
Richard Hoggart smartly forestalls 
any shallow verdicts with THE UsEs 
oF Literacy (Chatto & Windus. 25s.) 
as it affects most of our population. 
No future authoritative survey will 
be able to neglect these “ Aspects 
of Working-Class Life, with special 


reference to publications and enter- 
tainments.” If the classification 
sounds anachronistic, it is hard to see 
how else Mr. Hoggart could have 
defined his characters, who live in 
districts such as Ancoats, Manchester, 
whose houses are usually rented, whose 
wages are paid weekly, whose shop- 
keepers cater for members of the 
group to which they are all very con- 
scious of belonging, and whose 
children attend what is still called the 
“elementary” school. In occupation 
they are skilled or unskilled labourers, 
craftsmen and apprentice-trained, fac- 
tory hands, and so on. The mode of 
speech indicates their origin, and the 
“habit of paying out money in small 
instalments over month after month” 
their attitude towards possessions. 
There are infinite grades within, with 
the separate kitchen or the bit of yard 
as standards, and the apathetic and 
the self-improvers as objects for 
caustic or admiring comment. What 
they read, according to the author’s 
careful analysis, is literally an eye- 
opener ; and their aids to living range 
from fish and chips to the “chara” 
trip, from doing the pools to the fair- 
ground, from simple faith in luck to 
Old Moore's Almanac horoscopes. 
Mr. Hoggart has chapters on “the 
newer mass art” with its “ invitations 
to a candy-floss world” and instances 
the weekly family magazines, the 
“pop ” songs, the Peg’s Paper content 
of the women’s magazines, with beauty 
hints and advice from aunties, the 
“spicy ” journals for men, the violence 
novelettes, the juke boxes, all of them 
bringing “sex in shiny packets.” 
Without denying the blessings of the 
material benefits that have come to 
the working classes he wonders “ how 
little of a decent local, personal and 
communal way of life remains? ” The 
commercial approach debases those 
who have no _ intellectual springs 
because it does not teach them to 
retain the common sense, the common- 
man attitude that bred its own kind 
of wisdom. Mr. Hoggart’s fears over- 
spill; we shrink afresh at the danger 
of down-levelling for all of us by 
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shoddy appeals and toadyings to the 
masses, when our dearest hope of the 
Welfare State has been that it would 
help to level everyone up. He has a 
rueful essay on scholarship boys who 
are uprooted and anxious, and an 
examination of the advertised aids 
most likely to gain their attention, of 
the dangers of “ fragmentation” and 
still more of “ opinionation ” wherein 
“ they can enjoy the crackle of mainly 
borrowed ideas.” In the confusion it 
is possible either to be proud of read- 
ing a Mr. Priestley because he is “a 
serious writer with a message,” or to 
learn that he is “a ‘middlebrow’ 
and only mention him in tones of 
deprecation.” 


Veneerings 

Whatever his status—and he seems 
to be able to tread both spheres 
and keep reasonably balanced—J. B. 
Priestley was an _ inspired choice 
for a new Introduction to Our 
Mutuat Friend (Macdonald Illus- 
trated Classics. 12s. 6d.), the last 
completed novel of Charles Dickens 
(“with the original illustrations by 
Marcus Stone,” runs the subtitle, and 
signed W. T. Green or Dalziel). There 
is just enough similarity in the purpose 
and achievement of the two novelists 
to ensure from the Introducer a most 
percipient guidance through the tor- 
tuous and tortured mind of a jaded 
storyteller hunting for a plot. We are 
commended to envisage Dickens today, 
“committed to producing some wildly 
successful television or radio pro- 
gramme.” Says Mr. Priestley: “ The 
man himself may be eager to express 
all manner of resentments and 
rebellious judgments, but the profes- 
sional entertainer in him does not 
want to let anybody down.” There 
is the mixture and muddle of the long- 
delayed beginning, but the secretly 
embittered Dickens comes “ trium- 
phantly to the rescue” to produce 
after all a thing for admiration. The 
Harmon who had become rich from 
dust heaps, the Veneerings who “ were 
bran-new people in a bran-new house 
in a bran-new quarter of London,” 
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and the schoolmaster Headstone, 
“emerging from the dark and drudg- 
ing mass of the poor,” might have 
served to point the message of Richard 
Hoggart’s social study. For size, 
variety, savage humour, insight, social 
criticism and brooding symbolism we 
may go to Mr. Priestley’s novels, and 
it is for these qualities that he thinks 
Our Mutual Friend “is something 
worth sitting up with.” 


A bow of burning gold 

Brooding symbolism, refreshingly 
human irritability, and powers of 
imagery to fill the London streets with 
howlings and torments—the poet who 
died when Dickens was fifteen had 
these characteristics too. The vision- 
ary who “let the inner and outer 
worlds co-exist as parallel realities 
without ever coming into any actual 
contact with each other ” is Introduced 
anew by F. W. Bateson in SELECTED 
PoEMS OF WILLIAM BLAKE (Heine- 
mann. 9s. 6d.). With the fantasy world 
of the child for ever intervening the 
summarizing of his mental and spiri- 
tual biography is a difficult task ; Mr. 
Bateson shoulders it brilliantly. The 
obscurities, dread as the poet’s own 
private bogies, are challenged forth- 
rightly in the opening words of the 
Preface: “ The total intelligibility of 
Blake’s poetry is a modern discovery.” 
Called mad, he was only endeavouring 
to say too many things at the same 
time, and Mr. Bateson makes clear 
“ at which level of meaning the empha- 
sis comes or at what point one level 
begins and another ends.” The poems 
gain depth and richness from the use 
of the notes placed altogether at the 
end. These are headed by a disarming 
preliminary caution which explains 
that Blake is difficult because he never 
went to school, his poetic eye is not 
on the actual objects in the titles, and 
he used his symbols to express in- 
creasingly subtle distinctions. Any 
reader who has been deterred by what 
Blake was trying to say and what the 
traditions of English speech tried to 
make him say is advised to begin 
again, hand in hand with Mr. Bateson. 

Grace BANYARD 
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